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ERMANY has offered peace to her enemies. In 
(5 one sense it is the most sincere diplomatic 
statement she has issued since the war began, 
for there is no doubt that in Germany peace is desired 
by the whole population with a desperate longing of 
which the Allied peoples, and especially the people of 
this country, have scarcely yet any inkling. But it is 
also the least sincere; for unless report has grossly 
misrepresentud the terms of the German offer—which 
as we write are not officially available—it is an offer 
which its authors did not intend or expect to be accepted, 
even as a basis for discussion. It appears to be a claim 
for all the fruits of a complete German victory, and the 
only proper, or indeed relevant, reply is that which, if 
weather conditions were less unfavourable, Sir Douglas 
Haig would doubtless even now be giving on the Somme. 
What other answer can we give that will make the 
German people understand that there is no prospect 
whatever of the Allies’ abandoning even the least of 
their associates or of the causes for which they entered 
the war ? 
* * * 

By offering a return to the status quo all round, with 
reasonable compensation to Belgium, Germany might 
have caused the Allies a good deal of embarrassment 
in neutral countries where the imperative necessity we 
are under of rejecting even such a proposal as that 
would not easily be understood. And when rumours as 


to the nature of the Chancellor's statement first began 
to circulate it seemed likely that some such scheme was 
It appears, however, that German statesman- 


on foot. 


ship has not yet acquired such wisdom, and is not likely 
to embarrass us at all; for even the most earnest of 
American pacifists would hardly think of asking the 
Allies to condone the crime against Belgium or consent 
to the wiping out of free Serbia by partition between 
Bulgaria and the Austrian Empire. The almost 
childish unreality of the offer becomes apparent when 
it is realised that, as far as Great Britain is concerned, it 
suggested that she should desert Serbia and abandon 
the war as lost at a time when not half of the new 
British Army—the finest now left in Europe—has even 
been near a battlefield. We must conclude that the 
raison d étre of the offer was mainly domestic; though 
whether it was wise for the Chancellor so to open in 
Germany the floodgates of the pent-up desire for peace 
remains yet to be seen. 


oe * * 


The composition of the new Government, when it was 
announced in detail, came on the whole as a satisfactory 
surprise to those who, like ourselves, had not wished to 
see Mr. Lloyd George at the head of a War Administra- 
tion. There is much to criticise in it, but there is also 
much to hope for. The small War Council is virtually a 
triumvirate ; for Mr. Bonar Law, whose natural talents, 
like those of Sir Edward Carson, give him more influence 
in assemblies where men stand up tospeak than in those 
smaller bodies where they remain seated, is to devote 
himself to the Leadership of the House of Commons, 
and Mr. Henderson will be present in the War Council 
in a representative rather than an executive capacity. 
There remain the Prime Minister, Lord Milner, and Lord 
Curzon. The two Lords are something of dark horses. 
They are both great men who have made great blunders 
in the course of great administrative careers. But 
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their history, so far as it is open to the public, ended 
many years ago. They are older men to-day, and of 
what quality we shall perhaps learn in the course of the 
next few months. It would at all events be remarkable 
if they were found to lack “ decision.” 


* * * 


Considered as an executive instrument for the waging 
of war, it is plain that the triumvirate is vastly superior 
to the cumbrous machine it has replaced—provided it 
can hold and direct the whole will of the nation. It has 
a great opportunity, but it has also an appalling responsi- 
bility ; for in a dark hour it has undertaken to win the 
war. For those who realise what that responsibility 
means there can be no reserve in the undertaking to 
lend all possible support to the new Government. It 
must be given not merely a chance, but the best chance 
that any Government has yet had. Its visible virtues 
are far more important than its hypothetical defects. 
In these columns we have been perhaps almost the 
severest of all Mr. Lloyd George’s public critics. But 
we have always recognised that in initiative and audacity 
he has no equal amongst contemporary statesmen in 
this country or elsewhere. Whilst he enjoys physical 
health it is impossible to imagine these qualities forsaking 
him; and they are qualities which, except in the 
subordinate ranks of the fighting Services, have been 
lacking on our side in this war. If now they can find 
their due scope in harmonious combination with the 
wide experience, diverse talents, and sober judgment of 
the two “ proconsuls,” then the triumvirate should be 
capable of achieving even all that its sponsors have led 
the country to expect of it. 


* * * 


From the departmental point of view the new 
Government is hardly the equal of the old. The change 
at the Ministry of Munitions is, we believe, particularly 
unfortunate, but the work of this department is now so 
well in hand that anxiety is unnecessary. The Treasury 
too has probably lost more than it has gained. At the 
Admiralty Sir Edward Carson is hardly likely to make 
significant changes; he may, like Lord Derby at the 
War Office, be expected to be very much in the hands of 
his technical advisers, which in war time is presumably 
as it should be. The Home Office is not a very important 
department at this moment. The Board of Trade on 
the other hand is; and a priori we are inclined to be 
sceptical as to the fitness of a “ business man ”’ to deal 
with the wide administrative problems which Sir Albert 
Stanley will have to face. Admittedly, however, there 
is no evidence to show that he will not prove a better 
President than his predecessor. Apropos of this and 
other new appointments it may be observed that the 
House of Commons has been pretty severely snubbed 
during the past fortnight. Not only was it not con- 


sulted in any way concerning the change of Government 
— if it had been the change would certainly not have 
taken place—but the new Prime Minister has passed it 
over almost completely in his search for new blood. With 
the exception of Mr. Prothero, all the new men who have 
been given important posts have been brought in from 
And who, remembering the record of the 


outside. 


House during the past two years, will deny that the 
snub is deserved ? 
* * * 

But of all Mr. Lloyd George’s appointments we fancy 
the wisest were those of Mr. Balfour and Lord Robert 
Cecil, for their announcement won him more solid sup- 
port than anything else he has yet done or said. Both 
the internal solidarity of the Entente and its position in 
the neutral world have hitherto rested to a much greater 
degree, we believe, than has been generally realised on 
the personal character and reputation of Viscount Grey, 
No one can take his place, but Mr. Balfour is by far 
the most adequate of the available substitutes. The 
reassuring effect of these two appointments, however, 
was probably due in the main to the fact that they 
strengthened the hope, shared by all sections of public 
opinion, that the birth of the new Administration would 
mean the end of “ newspaper government.” We do not 
doubt that Lord Northcliffe is a very patriotic gentleman, 
whose activities as regards the conduct of the war are 
essentially disinterested ; but his determination that 
the war shall be won having taken the form of a con- 
viction that it can only be won from Printing House 
Square has introduced into public affairs an_ irre- 
sponsible, incalculable and vociferative element which 
has doubled the anxieties not only of the late Govern- 
ment, but of the public. Nothing has done more to 
distress and weaken public opinion than the impression, 
fostered by all the arts of publicity, that under the stress 
of war the processes of government had become a mere 
wrangle of conflicting policies and personalities. In such 
an’ atmosphere all sense of the unity of the national 
effort was necessarily destroyed. 

* * * 


We assume that the new Prime Minister will neither 
accept newspaper dictation nor tolerate criticism that 
passes decent limits; and there is not the least doubt 
that he is far better qualified than the late Premier was 
to take the measure of the problem. He will be much 
helped, moreover, by the existence of a strong and 
responsible Opposition. We do not see, by the way, 
why Mr. McKenna on Tuesday need have boggled at 
the word. If Mr. Asquith and his late colleagues are 
not an “ Opposition,” their joint refusal to accept office 
in the new Government is perfectly meaningless. Their 
position is simple and honourable. They are of one 
mind with the Government as regards the energetic 
prosecution of the war, but they are not of one mind 
with it on all points. Therefore they are an Opposition 
which, not less by its tempered criticism than by its 
active support, will add to the strength and efficiency of 
the Administration. That such an Opposition, and one 
so highly qualified for the work of an Opposition, should 
have come once more into existence seems to us to be 
a very great public gain—a return to institutions in 
which our political consciousness is so deeply rooted that 
without them public opinion has been more helpless and 
unsteady and ineffective than it has ever been in any 
previous crisis in our history. We certainly hope that 
Mr. Asquith will not hesitate to accept his proper title, 
and will be a much more articulate Leader of His 
Majesty’s Opposition than Mr. Bonar Law was in the 
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first six months of the war. No one should know better 
than he how to focus and express opinion which is not 
sympathetic towards the new Premier, and how to 
restore the dignity of Parliament, in such a way as not 
to embarrass, but rather to strengthen, the hands of the 
Government in its conduct of the war. 


* * * 


The steady advance of the Germans in Rumania 
continues, but now that Bukarest has fallen and the 
largest oilfields are in the enemy’s hands, the campaign 
may be regarded as virtually over. Interest turns now 
merely on the questions of what is the precise line on 
which a halt will be called and what proportion of the 
Rumanian Army will reach that line and stand upon it. 
It is just conceivable—if the relative condition of the 
two forces in the matter of munitions were to remain as 
hitherto for an indefinite period—that the enemy 
advance might be continued even beyond the obvious 
line of the Sereth and Danube ; but it seems much more 
likely that the new front will be established there within 
a week or two, and will remain so until fighting begins 
again in the spring. Such an offensive as the present 
does not, it is true, involve very heavy losses for the 
victorious party, but they will become heavier and 
heavier as the remunitionment of our Allies goes on ; 
and an offensive continued throughout the winter in an 
area in which no new decisive event is possible is hardly 
a prospect that will appeal to those who are having to 
face the undoubtedly desperate problem of German 
man-power. 

* * * 

If there is to be more serious fighting in South- 
Eastern Europe in the near future, it is far more likely 
to take place on the Monastir front. A heavy blow 
delivered quickly might force the Allies to retire once 
more to a line more easily defensible than that on which 
they now stand in the plain a few miles north of Monastir. 
Wild rumours have been current as to a projected 
Germano-Bulgarian offensive of this kind, combined 
with military action by official Greece in the Allies’ rear, 
and the defection of the greater part of Rumania under 
a new prince te the standards of the Central Powers. 
Such reports naturally suggest and spread themselves 
at so critical a moment ; but they are not very credible, 
except as regards that part which refers to the intentions 
of Mackensen. It matters a great deal to the Bulgarians 
that they should recover Monastir, and they have earned 
German help to do it. Meanwhile we may hope that 
at last really effective measures are to be taken to 
relieve General Sarrail’s force for good of any possible 
danger of being taken in the rear. 

K ok od 


The proposal for a large importation into this country 
of coloured labour from the British dependencies in 
Africa is for the present abandoned. Organised bat- 
talions of African labourers have already been raised by 
the British Government for service behind the British 
lines in France. Considerable accessions to this labour 
force are on their way. A project for their employment 
in this country was worked out in detail, and was sub- 
mitted, under pledges of secrecy, to various representa- 
tive committees of Trade Union leaders. As might 


have been expected, the proposal led to very heated 
discussions, and to very emphatic warnings of the up- 
heaval in working-class opinion that would ensue. When 
the plan was laid before the Parliamentary Labour 
Party it met with absolutely no support; and the Party 
could not be restrained from publishing its unanimous 
resolution of condemnation. Finally, when Mr. Lloyd 
George invited the Labour Party to accept the six 
places in his Administration, he expressly assured those 
present that any idea of introducing coloured labour 
into this country had been definitely given up. We 
heartily congratulate him on this decision, for we can 
imagine no act more likely to set the whole wage-earning 
class in a blaze against the war. There is still an 
abundance of workers to be recruited in this country for 
war work if only the right steps are taken. So long as 
the well-to-do classes are permitted to retain for expen- 
diture on their own amenities an aggregate income of 
several hundred millions sterling, they are actually 
keeping in their service, either as personal servants or as 
makers of their luxuries, several millions of white men 
and women whom the Government could otherwise 
employ in war work. Not until the Government has 
sequestered all private incomes in excess of £500 a year, 
and still finds the labour supply insufficient, ought so 
serious a social and economic development as the entry 
of indentured coloured labour to be even contemplated. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—‘* The comments of 
the official Irish Press hardly reflect the anxiety that 
has been caused in Ireland by the recent Government 
changes. No one here conceives it likely that Sir 
Edward Carson and Mr. Lloyd George can deal with 
Ireland in a manner that will restore amicable feelings, 
and lead, if not to Irish acceptance of conscription, at 
least to a grand revival of voluntary recruiting. Lord 
Northcliffe, however, tells us that Mr. Lloyd George 
‘nearly, oh! so nearly,’ accomplished the unification 
(sic) of Ireland last summer, and that he will try again. 
There is a danger. It must be repeated, therefore, that 
conscription would be intensely unpopular with the 
Irish people, and that there are, moreover, large numbers 
of young men everywhere whose only thought for many 
months has been how best to oppose the working of such 
ameasure. What their resistance would amount to, and 
what form it would take, no one can tell; but the one 
clear point is this: those who think that Home Rule 
(even with Ulster in) would induce Ireland to accept 
conscription by decree from Westminster are indulging 
in vain hopes. One writes not of what ought to be, but 
of what is. It has been suggested, however, that Ireland 
would accept conscription from an Irish Parliament. 
A Parliament how constituted? Is it proposed that 
the Redmondites’ representation at Westminster, having 
promised to turn Conscriptionists, should forthwith be 
nominated en bloc Members of the new Parliament ? 
This device (were the Redmondites to agree to it, which 
is most unlikely) would enrage the dangerous elements 
in Ireland, and not unnaturally. The only other 
alternative would seem to be an Irish election on the 
compulsion issue, which the Conscriptionists might 
win—‘ nearly, oh! so nearly.’ ”’ 
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THE ALLIES’ ATTITUDE TO 


PEACE 
(5 terns Note to the Powers at war with her, 


offering them terms of peace, sets out the 

standpoint from which the offer purports to be 
made. It is that Germany has throughout been defend- 
ing herself against aggression; that she has had great 
successes; that her enemies have now no prospect of 
defeating her; and that to obviate further bloodshed 
she offers more lenient terms than might have been 
anticipated, with the hope that they will be accepted 
in the same spirit. The peace is to be that of a vic- 
torious Germany, retaining a portion of her conquests, 
but sacrificing others from alleged motives of humani- 
tarianism and economy, rather than from any fear lest 
the wheel of Fortune may turn. 

Those who admit the German standpoint to be 
correct can only assent to the German conclusion. If 
there were no prospect of defeating her, there could 
be no advantage in prolonging the struggle. If, too, she 
is really a law-abiding, pledge-keeping, unaggressive 
Power, who merely defended herself against attack, 
what harm would there be in conceding to her the means 
and bases for fresh aggression, since her character would 
be a guarantee against their misuse ? Supposing, on the 
other hand, we regard the defeat of Germany not as 
something impossible, but as something calculably 
certain within a measurable time; supposing we look 
upon the war as essentially a war of German aggression ; 
supposing we consider the Prussian military despotism, 
which up to the present stage of the struggle has greatly 
increased both its domestic prestige inside Germany 
and its grip on the dependent nationalities, and which 
has manifested its contempt for engagements, scruples, 
humanity, morality and civilisation in a degree not 
exceeded by Napoleon himself, to be a power beyond the 
pale of safe negotiation till it is defeated: then it 
becomes obvious that no terms proposed by the enemy 
to-day are likely to prove anything but an attempt to 
play on our feelings of war-weariness, and to cozen out 
of us a bad peace now in place of a good peace which we 
might dictate six, nine, or twelve months later. 

No statesman will in such a situation close the door 
to peace until he is satisfied that the parade of the 
enemy’s terms does not conceal a possibility of obtain- 
ing peace on his own. The shortening of the war is 
supremely desirable; and we should naturally be glad 
to shorten it by diplomacy instead of by war, provided 
that the terms of its ending are the right ones. Equally, 
however, it is true that no statesman who knows his 
business on our side will for a single unnecessary 
moment keep the peace-door standing idly ajar. Ger- 
many’s course is not motived chiefly by any hope of 
our taking her terms. Her hope is rather that we may 
go on discussing them and discussing substitutes for 
them til! we fall out over the discussion. She knows that 
we are an Alliance of no less than five Great Powers and 
five smaller ones, and she appreciates a great deal 
better than most English newspapers do the difficulty 
of keeping such a combination together. The difficulty 


consists not merely in the fact that the particular 


war interests of the particular Powers (as distinguished 
from the supreme common interest which unites them) 
are different, and in a few cases even conflicting, but 
in the fact that their cohesion depends from moment 
to moment on their mutual confidence in each other's 
good faith and steadfastness of purpose. If this con- 
fidence were sapped; if special consideration affected 
by Germany for one or other Ally or group of Allies 
were responded to by its Press or public opinion in such 
a way as to point towards a separate peace; if, for 
example, any powerful body of English opinion echoed 
Mr. Philip Snowden’s refrain, ““Why should England 
fight on that Russia may get Constantinople ?” or any 
corresponding ferce in Russia took up the cry, “ Why 
should Russia fight on that England may get rid of the 
menace of the German Navy ?”’ then at a given moment 
(and in the end it would come suddenly) we might find 
the whole Alliance collapsing like a pack of cards, and 
a terrible sauve-qui-peut of the Allies, each trying to 
fix up in advance its particularist bargain with vic- 
torious Germany and scrambling at almost any cost 
to avoid being left at the last out in the cold to face 
her exactions alone. Anyone who has read the history 
of large and mixed Alliances—the coalitions against 
Napoleon, for example, or those against Louis XIV.— 
will appreciate how real this danger is. In the Press- 
swayed modern world it is probably greater than ever 
before. 

The point has some bearing on the argument that if 
the Allies will not listen to Germany’s terms, they ought 
at any rate to state their own. If this means that they 
should state them in general formulas, as has already 
been done, we entirely agree. But if it means that the 
Allied Governments should forthwith descend into 
details and specify just what each of them is to get, 
we cannot too emphatically dissent from it. A little 
reflection will show why. Here are ten sovereign States 
in alliance. Each of them has certain minimum terms 
which it regards as indispensable, and which we may 
assume that the whole Alliance is pledged to exact before 
it makes peace. Each has also certain maximum 
terms, to some or all of which it may attach immense 
importance, but whose imposition must depend, frankly, 
on the course and result of the war, which is unlikely to 
realise all of them for all the Allies. Now, if we set out 
our detailed terms at the present juncture, we should be 
obliged to do one of two things—either to state every- 
body’s maximum terms, or to state something less. If 
we did the first, we should, owing to the gulf between 
our terms and the “ war-map,” produce the worst possible 
impression on neutrals; and the enemy Governments 
would at the same time be greatly helped in the task of 
restoring their own people’s resolution. If, on the other 
hand, we did the second, we should open a fatal door to 
dissension among ourselves. Every Allied people would 
draw bitter comparisons between what it was being 
debarred from claiming and what others were being 
allowed to claim. There is only one way out of this 
dilemma, and that is to refuse to be bluffed into prema- 
ture statements. The business of our Governments at 
this stage is to confine themselves to general formulas and 
certain essential points of an outstanding character (e.g., 
the evacuation of all Allied territory occupied by the 
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enemy and the complete abandonment of all enemy 
claims over it). When they are in a position to believe 
that these formulas and points are genuinely conceded 
by the Germanic Powers, they may then descend into 
details, but not before. In advocating this reticence we 
refer, of course, to the utterances of our Governments, 
not to private discussion. Of the latter we might well 
have more, particularly in England, where there is still 
far too much popular ignorance regarding any issues east 
of Belgium and France. Very few Englishmen realise 
what the Berlin-to-Bagdad “ Mittel-Europa ” scheme is, 
on which nearly the whole of Germany’s immediate 
ambitions are now concentrated. Very few realise the 
world-ruling position which would naturally fall to such 
a mighty Empire in virtue of its population, its mineral 
resources, its self-sufficingness, and its unique strategic 
position on the world’s map; or the fatal blow which 
would be dealt to German democracy (and ultimately to 
democracy the world over) through the impossibility of 
reconciling any democratisation of Germany with her 
effective triumph over such vast problems of domination 
and organisation. Fewer still appreciate how near the 
war at its present stage has brought Germany to its 
attainment, or how certainly even a status quo peace, if 
concluded now, would cause the various countries con- 
cerned to tumble like ripe fruit into her lap. 

We shall only be playing Germany’s game if we 
countenance the idea that any peace-offer from her, 
whatever its gist, automatically effects some sort of 
transformation in the war. Peace can be had at any 
moment in any war on the enemy’s terms. An unso- 
licited statement of them has no value whatever apart 
from its contents. If it contained a sincere approxima- 
tion towards the things for which our dead have shed 
their blood, well and good; if it does not, it would 
be the height of folly to appraise it at the enemy's valua- 
tion. Germany’s motive in the affair is certainly not 
humanitarian, whatever else it is. All the circum- 
stances point to her offering peace now, because she feels 
sure that, though the next three months of war may 
appear even to heighten her military prestige, the next 
six months must take from her all prospect of ever again 
getting so much. Vice versa, it is unlikely that at any 
later period we should get so little. Most of us have 
been scouting for a long time the idea of any hypothetical 
“premature peace.”” Now we seem to be up against it, 
not as a hypothesis, but as a definite proposition. There 
is nothing—to say the least—to be apologised for, if in 
such a situation we decide to stick to our guns. 


THE PASSING 
OF THE PARLIAMENTARY 
LABOUR PARTY 


T may take us some time to appreciate the full 
consequences of what happened last week in 
the ie world. When the joint meeting of 

Labour Members of Parliament te Labour Party 
Executive decided last Thursday, by an exiguous 
majority, counterbalanced by significant abstentions, 
that Mr. Lloyd George’s offer of six places in the Ministry 





should be unconditionally accepted, it may possibly 
have destroyed all chance of an independent and 
influential Parliamentary Party of Labour for another 
generation. The sacrifice of the project to which Keir 
Hardie devoted most of his life, and for which so many 
thousands of men and women have worked, may have 
secmed inevitable. That it was made from motives of 
the purest patriotism, and with a single eye to leaving 
nothing undone that would win the war, no one can 
doubt. But in the excitement of the moment those 
who took this momentous decision did not perhaps 
realise that it would probably involve the passing of 
the Parliamentary Labour Party as an independent 
political force. 

The reconstitution is not complete, either of the 
Ministry or of the political forces in the House of Com- 
mons and in the country, so that any examination of 
the position can only be provisional and tentative. We 
do not even know how the Labour Members will continue 
to seat themselves in a legislative chamber which has, 
for this purpose, only two sides, as it has only two 
division lobbies. Just because there are not two, but 
three, and even four groups among the thirty-five 
members of the Parliamentary Labour Party, any 
dramatic crossing of the floor may quite possibly be 
avoided. But it is inevitable that those members, 
forming about half the Party, who agreed to the joining 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s Administration should act more 
and more closely in concert with the Conservative 
Party in the House, on whom the new Administration 
essentially depends. Onthe other hand, the half-a-dozen 
members who do not disclaim the name of Pacifists will 
find themselves acting more and more in concert with 
the equally small proportion of Mr. Asquith’s followers 
who share their views. More in sympathy with the 
majority of those who will cross to the Opposition 
Benches are the tiny fraction of Labour Members who 
want a vigorous prosecution of the war, but who are 
known to take the same view as Mr. Asquith as to the 
inexpediency of trying any longer to maintain a Coalition 
Government. Finally, there arethe miners’ representa- 
tives, a dozen strong, whose attitude has not yet been 
declared, but who are believed, in spite of the retention 
of office by Mr. Brace, also to share this view. Any 
common policy, and any joint councils of reality and 
value between the first and largest of these four sections 
and the three others, which the Parliamentary Labour 
Party is understood to have long found extremely 
difficult, will probably prove impossible. Whether they 
wish it or not, those members of the Party who now 
regard themselves primarily as supporters of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Administration will, at any rate for the duration 
of the war, become more and more indistinguishable in 
their questions, their criticisms, their speeches and their 
votes, though not, we may believe, in their opinions on 
economic and social matters, from the heterogeneous 
majority of their colleagues on the Government Benches. 
On the other hand, the little Pacifist group will find 
itself acting more and more identically with what the 
Morning Post irreverently calls the Simonite Fellowship 
among the Liberals; whilst the small “ pro-war” but 
anti-Coalition group, like the representatives of the 
coalminers, will find it hard to differentiate their Parlia- 
mentary actions and their votes from those led and 
inspired by Mr. Asquith himself. Strenuous efforts will 
be made, especially in view of the approaching 
Conference of the Labour Party next month, to avoid a 
formal split at Westminster; and these may not 
improbably be successful. But the cohesion and 
driving power of the Parliamentary Party as an inde- 
pendent force will have been, in our judgment, 
destroyed. Its organisation for Parliamentary business 
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has already fallen into abeyance. Its committees for 
keeping a vigilant watch upon the several branches of 
administration in which Labour is particularly interested 
have ceased to meet. It ries wove no independent 
positive policy on any subject whatever. Even the 
duty of questioning Ministers, which is now the principal 
channel of a private Member’s Parliamentary activity, 
has latterly been left to the individual initiative of 
some four or five Members who decline to be suppressed. 
All these manifestations of internal cleavage will be 
intensified by the events of last week. 

What remains to be seen is how the momentous 
decision of the Parliamentary Labour Party will be 
viewed by the Labour Party itself. The Labour Party, 
it must be remembered, is not under the control of the 
Members of Parliament whose election expenses it 
defrays. It is an independent federation composed of 
about 150 Trade Unions, about as many Trades Councils 
(being federations of local Trade Union branches), and 
half-a-dozen other societies of Socialist or Co-operative 
character. It meets at Manchester on the 28rd of 
January, as a Conference of five or six hundred delegates, 
directly representing the two million members. The 
voting at the Conference on important issues is ‘ by 
card,”’ that is to say, in strict proportion to the member- 
ship represented ; so that, whilst the speeches tend to 
over-represent the smaller societies, the voting is 
dominated by the Miners’ Federation, which usually 
casts solid more than a third of all the votes. The 
acceptance of office in Mr. Lloyd George’s Government 
will certainly give occasion for heated debate, and the 
moving of condemnatory resolutions. What will con- 
fuse the issue will be the resolutions condemnatory of 
the war itself that will simultaneously be moved by the 
small Pacifist section. A large majority of the delegates 
will be antagonised by these latter resolutions, as they 
heartily support the war ; and they may not improbably 
find themselves unable to escape this entanglement of 
issues. The result will depend practically on the line 
which the Miners’ Federation, meeting separately prior 
to the Conference, directs its delegates to take. If a 
vote were passed unequivocally condemning the 
acceptance of office by oy eee and his colleagues, 
it would not necessarily involve their resignation from 
the Government. But if they thought it their duty to 
the nation to remain in office, as they possibly might, 
it would split the Labour Party. Personal withdrawals, 
and the gradual secession of this organisation and that, 
would rapidly reduce its membership to no more than 
a faction. If, on the other hand, as may well happen, 
the cleavage is avoided by adroit manipulation of 
resolutions and amendments; by the abstention from 
some important vote of the whole of the delegates of the 
Miners’ Federation on the ground that they have 
received no mandate for that particular amendment ; 
and by the emergence of a colourless or inclusive resolu- 
tion, the organisation will continue to exist, but will, we 
are afraid—like the Parliamentary Party itself— 
practically cease to function. It will come less and less 
to afford any guidance or formulate any policy for the 
Labour Movement in the country. 

But this cleavage of policy and Parliamentary action 
relates, it will be said, only to this or that method of 
conducting the war, and need affect neither the other 
issues in which Labour is interested, nor the policy and 
proceedings of the Party after the war. It is, however, 
just this common action on matters outside the imme- 
diate split which it is so difficult to procure. Labour 
politicians are, for the most part, too unaccustomed to 
Parliamentary activities, and—to do them justice— 
too “ straight-minded ’’ in an honest simplicity, to be 
able to put any courage and energy into criticising the 





roceedings of a Government to which they feel they 
Gieen Thus, since the formation of the Coalition 
Government, the Parliamentary Labour Party, as a 
party, has found itself unable to take any effective 
action of other than a negative kind, even on matters 
in which it was unanimously opposed to what the Govern- 
ment was doing. Mr. Lloyd George had a keen sense 
of what he was acquiring when he offered to Labour no 
fewer than six seats in his Administration. He was 
seeking, and perhaps obtaining, not merely a score of 
votes on a division, but also the 5 of practi- 
cally all effective opposition by ‘“‘ Organised Labour,” 
whether in the House or in the country, to any measures 
of the indispensability of which, in the national interest, 
he may privately convince his new Labour Ministers. 
The fundamental patriotism and public spirit of the 
Labour Members does them honour. But we have 
wished in the past, and we fear we shall more often have 
occasion to wish in the future, that the practicable 
Labour alternative to any particular capitalist project 
were more definitely formulated by them and more 
strenuously insisted on. What remains possible is 
that, whatever the majority of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party may say, large sections of Trade Unionists 
in munition and mining areas may refuse to submit ; 
and angered by what they may call the treachery of 
their leaders, may break out in open revolt. In this 
case the six Labour Members of the Government will 
have proved a cause of weakness and not of strength. 

What is in the long run more serious is the effect 
which the inevitable close companionship of half the 
Parliamentary Labour Party with Mr. Lloyd George's 
Government, and of the other half with the Liberal 
Opposition, is likely to have on the future of an inde- 
pendent Parliamentary Party after the war. Suppose 
that Mr. Lloyd George, with his capitalist and Conserva- 
tive supporters, goes the way of Joseph Chamberlain ; 
more successful than he, maintains in existence a solid 
“National Party’’; adopts a “ policy of reconstruc- 
tion "’ based on great industrial amalgamations designed 
to secure a maximum of output, and fortified by a pro- 
tective tariff; buttresses this policy by a national re- 
organisation of railway and canal transport, and the 
supply of coal and electric power; and takes virtually 
into a limited partnership the strong and well-organised 
Trade Unions of relatively well-paid operatives in those 
industries, leaving the lowlier two-thirds of the wage- 
earning population in what may justly be called a servile 
state. He would probably carry with him, in any such 

olicy, at least a large section of the Labour forces that 
he is now rallying to his support; whilst the Liberal 
Party would attract to itself, with an alternative 
policy of raising the Standard of Life (necessarily by 
collective action) of the downtrodden mass of the 
population, the remainder of the Labour forces. The 
slowly developing political influence of Labour as a 
whole would, in such an issue, be eliminated. 

The prospect of a strong and independent Labour Party 
after the war, working for the elevation of the whole 
body of wage-earners, seems thus suddenly to have 
been destroyed. 


THE BARGAINING WITH 


POLAND 


N Guy Fawkes’ Day the Central Powers pro- 
() claimed the “ independence” of Poland; on 
November 9th they published a joint proclama- 

tion calling upon the Poles to enlist in the new army; 
on November 12th the Governor-General of Warsaw 
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published an order concerning the formation of a 
** Provisional ’’ Polish Government and of a Diet. 

The aim of these three documents is to make the 
Poles participate in the war on the side of the Central 
Powers, and accordingly two big camps have arisen in 
Poland which may be described as those of the 
“ activists’ and the “ neutralists.”” At the present 
moment it is impossible to form any reliable estimate 
of the relative strength of these two groups, pre-war 
information concerning different parties being useless 
in view of splits and regroupings which have occurred 
since 1914. Yet even the “ activists ’’ are by no means 
enthusiastic pro-Germans; of those there are hardly 
any in Poland. They are activists on conditions. The 
German proclamations were meant to satisfy their 
demands; so far they have been found insufficient. 
Negotiations and bargainings are therefore proceeding 
at present between the German Government and the 
Polish activists. 

The essence of the Polish demands was contained in 
the answer given towards the end of October, 1916, by 
the Town Council of Warsaw to the German demand for 
labourers: “If the Poles are to lend help in the war 
to the Central Powers . » such a decision could 
only be taken by a Polish Government.” This principle 
was — upon and explained by the Polish deputa- 
tion which called on Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg on 
October 28th, and on Baron Burian on October 80th. 
There can be no doubt that the programme presented 
by the deputation had been settled beforehand, and 
that it embodied the minimum of what the Polish 
activists were prepared to say and the maximum of 
what the Germans were prepared to listen to; 
even so this inaugural meeting resulted not in an 
agreement, but in a conversazione. The deputation 
demanded that Polish independence should be pro- 
claimed by the Central Powers and realised by the 
immediate adoption of the following measures: (1) a 
regent should be appointed with full authority in 
Poland ; (2) the division of Poland into two spheres of 
occupation should be abolished; (8) a Provisional 
Council of State should be summoned from among the 
Poles to draft the Constitution and the laws, and to 
organise the administration of the country; (4) in 
connection with the Council of State a military Depart- 
ment should be created to organise the future Polish 
Army. The person of the new King and the frontiers 
of the kingdom should be settled on the conclusion of 
peace. Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg answered by 
reading out the proclamation subsequently published 
at Warsaw on November 5th. This document endorsed 
in theory the principle on which the Polish programme 
was based—Polish independence—but the fie. for 
its immediate application in positive measures was met 
merely by vague hints and implications : a cheque was 
given bearing neither date nor signature. And now the 
issue between the German Government and the Polish 
activists is whether the cheque is to be made valid 
before any goods are delivered, or whether the delivery 
is to be made on credit. “There are good men in 
Warsaw, capable of resisting even the invincibles,” was 
the significant declaration made on November 14th by 
His Excellency M. de Bilinski, for many years an 
Austrian Cabinet Minister, at the plenary meeting of 
the pro-Austrian Supreme National Committee of 
Galicia. Evidently M. de Bilinski has a higher opinion 
of his countrymen than of the Government with which 
he had been associated for so many years. 

On one point all the activists were agreed from the 
very beginning: that a Polish Government must be 
formed fore a Polish Army is raised. This demand 
Occurs again and again in their pronouncements. “ Only 





on the formation of a Polish Government,” says, ¢.g., the 
declaration of the Party of National Work, “ will a 
Polish State come into existence, and only then will it 
be possible to raise a strong army, the best safeguard 
of independent national existence.” “It is clear that 
the demands for a Polish Government and a Polish 
Army are inseparably connected,” wrote again the 
Czas, the leading Conservative, pro-Austrian Polish 
daily at Cracow on November 10th. “ There can be 
no Army without a Government. Some way must be 
found whereby the Polish nation could initiate and 
direct the formation of a Polish Army.” 

Still, the Germans thought it worth their while to 
try how cheap they could obtain the support of the 
Polish activists. On November 9th a proclamation 
was published calling on the Poles to volunteer for the 
new army, though nothing had been done to meet their 
demand for a PolishGovernment. The reception which 
this call to arms obtained on all hands, even among the 
activists, can be judged from the Proclamation published 
in Warsaw on November 10th by the so-called Central 
National Committee, the most extreme of their organisa- 
tions. It stated that ‘ the proclamation has given rise 
to anxiety and different rumours,”’ and reaffirmed that 
“the army, the clearest expression of the will and 
enthusiasm of the nation, must be called up by a Polish 
Government, which alone has the right to dispose of 
Polish blood.” And, again, this view received the 
unanimous support of the activists and was endorsed 
by popular meetings held in different parts of the 
country. “The Polish Army Organisation,”” wrote the 
Cracow Naprzod under date of November 18th, “ has 
come forward and advertised by posters the addresses 
of its recruiting bureaux. Lines of volunteers appear at 
their doors. They are putting down their names to 
join the Polish Army Organisation—when a Polish 
Government shall have come into existence.” 

The demand for a Polish Government had therefore to 
be met in some way. And again the Germans tried to 
cheat. On November 18th an order creating a Polish 
Council of State and a Diet, and signed by Governor- 
General von Beseler, was published in the Warsaw 
papers. The order applied only to the German sphere 
of occupation; the “ representation ’’ of the Austrian 
sphere in those bodies was to be settled in agreement 
with that Government. The Diet was to include 
seventy members from the German sphere elected by 
the town councils of Warsaw and Lodz and by the various 
district councils ; the Council of State was to consist of 
eight members elected by the Diet, and a chairman and 
four members appointed by the German Governor- 
General. The Council of State was to meet once a 
month, unless summoned more often by the Governor ; 
it was to discuss Bills submitted by him, and prepare 
Bills for the Diet. Moreover, it was to have the power 
of petitioning the Governor on matters of national 
interest. The Diet was allowed no initiative whatso- 
ever, and was to be limited to discussing matters sub- 
mitted to it by the Governor. For the time being 
financial and philanthropic business was assigned to it. 

The order was received by the activists with indig- 
nation. The scope allowed to the activities of the Diet 
was to be ludicrously insignificant, its composition 
almost wholly unrepresentative. ‘This will be an 
economic Diet, elected by those who had been ap- 
pointed by the German authorities to the Town Council 
of Lodz and the district councils,” wrote, on Novem- 
ber 18th, the Kuryer Polski, the organ of the anti- 
Russian secession from the Realist Party. ‘‘ Only the 
members from Warsaw (10 out of 70) will be true 
representatives, for here alone the council is the outcome 
of an election.” Even many of those district councils 
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were composed of members who had entered them under 
protest, both on account of their restricted powers and 
their unrepresentative character.* At Lodz the town 
council had been appointed by the President of the 
Police, Herr von Oppen, in May, 1915, local Germans 
holding more than one-third of the seats, although they 
form hardly 15 per cent. of the population. On May 20th 
the Polish and some of the Jewish members of the 
council presented Herr von Oppen with a memorandum 
demanding that a properly elected council should be 
instituted, and declaring that they did not feel them- 
selves entitled to continue in their places, having been 
appointed and not elected. This demand was repeated 
again and again, always in vain.t It is true, together 
with the order concerning the Dict, an electoral law was 
published for the district councils for the future, but 
meantime the existing bodies—whose members them- 
selves served only under protest—were to elect a Dict ! 
With fine irony the Kuryer Polski remarked in conclu- 
sion of the article quoted above that the new Dict 
“completes and closes the series of laws which the 
German authorities had introduced in our country 
during the past year—i.e., before the proclamation of 
Polish independence—but with the resurrection of the 
Polish State it is connected only by accidental coinci- 
dence in time.’”’ On the same day, November 13th, 
the League of the Polish State, one of the most im- 
portant activist organisations, published a declaration 
stating that “ the contents and form of the order make 
it impossible for the Polish nation to participate in 
institutions thus constituted.”” ‘‘ The best solution of 
the present complicated constitutional problems would 
be,”” was its conclusion, “‘ to summon as soon as possible 
a regent for Poland from a ruling Roman Catholic 
dynasty which is popular with us. . . . Half-measures 
will lead to nothing, and will merely continue to give 
rise to misunderstandings and general confusion.” 
Finally, on November 15th, the Polish activists, 
ignoring completely General von Beseler’s ‘‘ Constitu- 
tion’ of November 18th, formed a National Council 
of their own. “ This Council will elect an executive,” 
writes the Warsaw correspondent of the Czas under 
date of November 17th; ‘its main task will consist 
in negotiating with the German Government most 
especially concerning the formation of a Polish Govern- 
ment, 7.e., of a Council of State and a Diet.” “ As far 
as is known up to the present,” writes the same corre- 
spondent, “‘the men summoned by Governor Beseler 
to his Provisional Council of State, which was to hold 
office up to the time of the meeting of the Diet, have 
refused, because in view of the formation of the National 
Council, they consider that that body should be first 
consulted concerning the composition of the Provisional 
Council of State.” The Kuryer Lwowski of Novem- 
ber 28rd reports that Governor Beseler has had again 
to give way, and agrce to the demand of the Polish 
National Council concerning the future Council of 
State: it is to consist of 20 members, 12 from the 
German sphere of occupation and 8 from the Austrian, 
and of the 20 only one is to be appointed by the German 
Governor. But even this concession concerns only a 
minor matter, and the chief points remain unanswered. 
In all these negotiations and intrigues the Poles 
seem to have the support of the Hapsburgs, who hope 
that they will be the “ friendly Roman Catholic dynasty "’ 











* For the protest of Prince Czetwertynski and other representative 
landowners, cf. Nowa Reforma, a 1916; for the district of Vlot- 
slavek, cf. Nowa Reforma of June 11th, 1916 ; forthe Kreisversammlung 


< ag rural district of Warsaw, cf. Dziennik Poznanski of July 16th, 
1916, etc. 

Tt Cf. e.g., Nowa Reforma, May 31st and September 17th, 1916 ; 
Czas, July 12th and September 14th ; 
tember 24th, etc. 


Dziennik Narodowy, Sep- 





which is to supply the regent. Thus, e.g., the Viennese 
Government showed fairly clearly its annoyance at 
Beseler’s ‘‘ Constitution’; the Kuryer Lwowski of 
November 16th reports that the official Austrian Press 
Bureau ignored its proclamation and the Viennese Press 
got it only by way of Berlin. ‘‘ The independence of 
the Polish State,’’ declared on November 6th Dr. de 
Jaworski, one of the chief leaders of the Austrian Poles, 
‘“‘is guaranteed by its relying on both Central Powers, 
... It would be vitiated from the very outset, and could 
not develop if in the creation of the Polish State one of 
these Powers gained a preponderant influence.” Here 
we have what, from the Polish point of view, is the 
weakest point in the ‘“ independence” scheme. For 
who can seriously consider Austria a match for Ger- 
many ? Thus, on the statement of one of the most 
prominent activists, the task is hopeless and the hopes 
are vain. And what value can attach to the small 
concessions that have been extorted? How much 
even of such concessions would be left if the Germans 
could entice their opponents at this time into peace 
negotiations ? After all, it is only in the ratio in which 
the Germans fear the Entente Powers that they are 
disposed to make any concessions at all to the 
Poles. ,Consequently for the latter to help the Germans 
with man-power would mean to dry up the sources of 
German magnanimity. One may hope, for the sake 
of Poland, that if there are “ good men in Warsaw, 
capable of resisting the invincibles,” there are also wise 
men capable of checking the activists. E. E. A. 


THE AUSTRALIAN 
CONSCRIPTION REFERENDUM 


MELBOURNE, November 2nd. 


URELY nothing more amazing in the history 
S of democratic government has happened than 
the Referendum in this country on the question 

of whether compulsion shall be used in maintaining the 
reinforcements for the Australian divisions at the 
war front. Every student of our institutions will be 
forced to the conclusion that, as a development of our 
powers of self-expression, it is without precedent both 
in methods and results. Nearly every prophecy has 
been falsified; every prediction—even of the most 
ardent anti-conscriptionist—has been proved without 
secure foundation, and every responsible official leader 
and newspaper to be out of real touch with the mind of 
the people. The majority of the manhood and woman- 
hood of Australia, to the number of approximately 
1,000,000 votes, have declared that the case for com- 
pulsion has not convinced them—and this after a 
two months’ campaign in which every possible appeal 
has been made to them in terms which would in ordinary 
war circumstances have drawn a magnificent response. 
In half the continent all party divisions were sunk in 
the interests of that appeal. Labour Premier and 
Liberal Premier fought side by side; capitalist and 
trades union leader rallied to the ery, “The Empire in 
danger”; half the Labour Conferences endorsed the 
Hughes policy; the Press—apart from the Worker 
and the Brisbane and Adelaide Labour organs—made 
common cause with the leader of the Federal Govern- 
ment; the soldiers’ organisations and the agencies for 
the education of women joined whole-heartedly in the 
struggle to convince the electorates that compulsion 
must come if Australia was to complete her share in a 
war for human liberty and democracy. And yet the 
verdict of the country is against conscription in any form. 
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I am too close to the conflict to analyse coldly and 
efficiently the causes of this tremendous event. One 
or two things may be written, however, to explain at 
least partially the unexpected swing of opinion against 
conscription. First, Mr. W. M. Hughes never really 
converted either his Cabinct or his Party to a belief in 
the necessity for compulsion. He was _ repudiated 
absolutely by the Labour “ machine ”’ in his own State. 
Although, at first, one Minister resigned (Mr. Tudor), 
and later three others (Messrs. Higgs, Gardiner and 
Russell) found cause for an eleventh hour retirement, 
the actual position when the issue was before the electors 
was that only the Minister of Defence (Senator Pearce) 
and the Postmaster-General (Mr. Webster) appeared on 
the platform as champions of compulsion. It was, 
therefore, a case of these two Ministers, with Mr. Hughes, 
plus a United Liberal Party and a band of Mr. Hughes’ 
personal followers in the Parliamentary Labour Party, 

itted against the entire Labour machine in New South 
Wales and Victoria. The Prime Minister had, there- 
fore, the active or passive hostility of thirty-five Federal 
Labour Members, including five members of his Govern- 
ment. Mr. Jensen, the Minister for the Navy, declared 
himself, a few days before the poll, as a conscriptionist, 
but even he was content with a manifesto and did not 
appear on the platform. Four Ministers simply shut 
their mouths, administered their departments and let 
events take their course. In these circumstances it was 
hardly surprising that, except in Tasmania and Western 
Australia, the normal Labour vote went almost whoily 
into the anti-conscriptionist camp. It was conscien- 
tiously believed that the war was already won; that 
Australia had done her share; that the conscription of 
human life was a fundamental violation of liberties 
which were priceless; and, saddest of all, that Mr. 
Hughes’ data had been “faked”’ in England and 
Australia, and so were a crumbling foundation for a 
cause which made a maximum demand upon average 
human nature. The fear of an influx of coloured alien 
labour also operated. In the big industrial centres of 
the two populous States not even the revelations con- 
cerning the “ I.W.W.” nor the undoubted influence of 
alien agents could shake the belief of the ordinary 
unionist that his duty was to “ turn down ”’ Mr. Hughes 
without compunction and to smash conscription at the 
ballot-box. He did not want the Germans to win, and 
he did not seek to be disloyal to France and Britain in 
their hour of need. He simply followed the lead of men 
of the type of Frank Austen and Frank Brennan because 
he believed that conscription was a “conspiracy ” 
against Labour. 

Secondly, the farmers of New South Wales had never 
taken the war seriously. They are difficult to rouse at 
any time to any sense of Imperial needs and interests, 
and although dimly conscious that they owed their 
present wheat prices to Britain’s mighty Navy and a 
socialistic ‘“‘ Wheat Pool,’ captained by Mr. Hughes, 
with its use of army transports and its marketable 
certificates, they never visualised their debt to either 
Army or Navy. Their vote was an entirely selfish 
one, and was not guided by either of the political parties, 
by the Press, or by their own Federal or State repre- 
sentatives. The farmer simply dreaded the depletion 
of his supply of labourers, shearers and station hands, 
and voted “* No” blindly as an act of self-preservation. 
There was little principle in the business, for the farmer 
is not a “conscientious objector’? nor an enemy of 
compulsion on democratic grounds. In New South 
Wales he disbelieved the promises of the politician that 
he would suffer little damage under conscription, and 
took the only means he knew to prevent conscription 
ever becoming legal for oversea service. Unlike his 


Victorian fellow Australian, he took no chances. Here 
are some specimen votes in the rural electorates of 
New South Wales (as recorded down to November Ist) :— 


Electorate. “ Ton ** No.” ‘* No” Majority. 
Calare Tonee cw 14,805 .. 7,685 
Cook “* at 7,118 .. 1,165 .. 146058 
Eden Monaro ‘a .. 7,468 .. 129,842 .. 5,879 
Hunter “(a he .. 8916 .. 17,101 .. 8,275 
Werriwa.. S« -. 8068 .. 17,500 .. 9427 


But for the swing of the New South Wales farmers’ 
vote into the tide of anti-conscription, the Hughes’ 
policy would have won through, and the adverse votes 
in Queensland, South Australia, and the two chief 
capital cities would have been neutralised. 

hirdly, the Irish vote, at first suspicious, became 
solidly hostile in the last weeks of the struggle. The 
Roman Church professed to be neutral, and a few 
professional men amongst its laity advocated conscrip- 
tion; but at least 90 per cent. of the Roman Catholic 
community followed the lead of Archbishop Mannix 
and other extreme anti-conscriptionists. The retention 
of martial law in Ireland, and the failure of Mr. Duke 
to meet Mr. Redmond half-way, fostered the anti- 
British feeling amongst the Irish, and amongst the 
Orangemen the exclusion of Ireland from the Military 
Service Act caused coolness. 

Finally, the calling to the colours, prior to the Refer- 
endum, of single men between the ages of twenty-one 
and thirty-five for Home Defence (which the Federal 
Government, of course, has always power to do under 
the existing Defence Acts) was a tactical blunder of 
great dimensions. In over 170,000 homes in Australia 
it created turmoil, bitterness and anxiety which over- 
shadowed all the higher considerations which in Europe 
have lifted men and women to the noblest heights of 
self-sacrifice. The people got a touch of the incom- 
petence and carelessness of military organisers and 
officials, and of the callousness of a certain type of doctor 
and officer. The consequence was that thousands who 
—prior to this premature call to the colours—would have 
thought the thing out on sane and safe lines of national 
duty and citizenship, put conscription aside as a deadly 
peril to them as individuals. 

One may, however, explain, and explain to the extent 
of columns, and always be driven back to the inevitable 
conclusion that the Australian Democracy has deliber- 
ately and, for this year, finally rejected conscription as 
an exercise of the State’s function so deadly inits effects 
that even national honour and the need for a full support 
of the Anzacs atthe Front were insufficient to rob it of 
the appearance of an essential evil. Mr. Hughes’ great 
crusade, inspired by the very loftiest of motives and 
infused with a spirit of absolute sincerity, has failed. 
The Labour Party in Australia is fundamentally divided, 
and as I write we are all nursing our sores and trying 
to find some path along which the shattered fabric of 
national unity may be reconstructed, M. H. 


THE BUSINESS-MAN 
[cor who are happiest over the change in the 


Government are happy chiefly for two reasons. 

One is that they have got new lawyers for old, 
The other is that there has been an influx of business-men 
into the new Ministry. For some years past there has been 
a growing inclination to paint the business-man in rosy 
colours. He seems to stand for everything that is practical 
in contrast to the mess, muddle and make-believe which are 
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supposed to be the normal outcome of the labours of the 
politicians. One would imagine, to hear some of the friends 
of the business-man talk, that the British Empire, as what is 
called a “‘ business proposition,” has been a gigantic failure. 
That it has been a failure in the sense that the majority of 
British subjects are offensively poor while a minority of 
them are offensively rich is true enough. But that it has 
been a failure in comparison with other empires would 
scarcely be maintained by anyone but a German. Fear be it 
from us to suggest that there is not room for improvement. 
We are as eager for change as any business-man who ever 
breathed. But we must protest against the theory that it 
is one of the world’s bankrupt and doddering concerns 
which only a J. D. Rockefeller or a Sir Thomas Lipton can 
set on its feet again. As a matter of fact, one of the most 
noticeable weaknesses in the British Empire in recent years, 
from a business point of view, has been due to the inefficiency, 
not of the politicians, but of the business-men themselves. 
This was the general refusal to learn the languages of other 
countries, and to make use of foreign languages to push 
the sales of British goods in foreign parts. Consular report 
afterConsular report used to end in a wail of pessimism over 
the way in which the German was shouldering the English- 
man out of one market after another as a result of the 
adaptability of his business methods in just such matters as 
the use of strange languages. Even if it be contended that 
this pessimism was exaggerated, it remains true that the 
business-man was again and again authoritatively indicted 
as a menace, through his indolence, to the future of the 
British Empire. May it not be, then, that there is far 
greater need for the introduction of business methods into 
British business than into British politics ? 

When people talk of the business-man in politics, they 
often give one the impression that they regard all business- 
men as being of one type. It is as though they believed 
there was no difference between a cotton-manufacturer and 
an advertising-manager, or between an advertising-manager 
and a shop-keeper. They have an idea, apparently, that 
to make money in any branch of manufacture, commerce or 
trade is the mark of a practical man. Kings and land- 
owners and clergymen, lawyers and artists and men of 
science are, by comparison, inhabitants of the moon. We 
are ready to admit that the heads of great businesses like 
Lord Rhondda and Sir Alfred Mond may perform immense 
services to the State—services as immense as those per- 
formed by landowners and lawyers. But we deny that the 
ordinary man who is called a business-man has any right 
to regard the genius for organisation possessed by a Lord 
Rhondda or a Sir Alfred Mond as a specific and common 
faculty of the business world. A business-man either may be 
a great producer or he may be—we use the word in no dis- 
paraging sense—a great “tout.” He may reveal a gift for 
increasing the productive capacity of his firm or he may 
merely reveal a gift for increasing orders for the goods of 
his firm. In other words, his talent may be either the talent 
of organisation or the talent of persuasion. In the latter 
case he may be worth a small fortune to a firm of manu- 
facturers competing with other firms, but he may not be 
worth as much as an ordinary civil servant in the work 
of government. Examples illustrating this simple truth 
will readily occur to those who happen to have been in touch 
of late with some of our expanded or newly-created Govern- 
ment Departments. Persuasion is, no doubt, an art required 
in politics and the civil service as well as in business. But 
the plausibility of the business-man is, we believe, crude 
and ineffective compared to the plausibility of lawyers and 
University graduates. 

As for those leaders of industry who do really possess the 
genius for organisation, even they have seldom the added 
genius for statesmanship. In these days, when there is 





so much talk of national organisation, many people seem to 
regard statesmanship as a problem in business organisation 
and nothing more. This is, of course, a mere confusion of 
terms. The State is a household as well as a business, and, 
just as a man who may be able to organise his business into 
prosperity may be able to organise his household into 
nothing but gloom, so there might conceivably be a man 
who could organise: a business into success but could only 
organise a nation into disaster. The problems of statesman- 
ship call for qualities of mind and (not in the mawkish sense) 
sympathy such as the ordinary business-man has, in his 
favourite phrase, “no use for.” The statesman is not 
permitted to shape events towards the single end of making 
profit for himself and a number of shareholders within the 
four corners of the law. He is required to be as disinter- 
ested in his leadership as the business-man is bound by 
force of circumstance to be “ interested.”’ He may be, up to a 
point—and quite a considerable point—ambitious and fond 
of his salary, but his service of the State does not involve 
profiteering as does the business magnate’s service of his 
firm. The business magnate is the head of a nation within 
a nation, and his loyalty is, though not necessarily to a 
dangerous extent, divided. He is impatient of laws which 
restrict his liberty to do as he likes in his sub-nation. He 
fought as bitterly as the Stuarts in order to establish his 
divine right to absolute power. The nineteenth century 
was spent in limiting the powers of business-men as the 
seventeenth was spent in limiting the powers of kings. The 
business-men were indignant when it was suggested that 
the workers had a right to organise themselves ,into unions 
in order to obtain better conditions of labour. They were 
amazed when they were denied the right to make use of the 
services of as many children as could be tempted—it was 
usually the parents rather than the children who were 
tempted—into their factories by a tiny wage. Many of 
them were genuinely shocked when the proper sanitation 
of their factories was declared to be a matter not of private 
but of public interest. Not that there have not always been 
men of high ideals in business. But the average business 
point of view has, as a rule, been selfish and anti-social. 
Its gospel has been a gospel of gain, not of the increase of 
human culture and human happiness. There is probably a 
greater proportion of business-men to-day whose ideals rise 
above this penny-wisdom than there has ever been in history, 
but the organisation of gain is still with the bulk of them 
the golden rule of life. There is fortunately in this country 
only one great business which has frankly taken for its 
motto, “Our trade our politics,” but the interference of 
the business-man in politics for private ends is not unknown 
in other trades and other countries. It may be retorted 
that the landowners have gone in for the politics of their 
property quite as much as the business-men, and it cannot 
be denied that every class is inclined to legislate for itself 
under the pretence that to legislate for so admirable a class 
is to legislate for the nation. That, indeed, is one of the 
temptations of human nature which is well-nigh irresistible. 
If there were any danger of the public making a fetish of 
government by landowners, we should at once inquire into 
the dangers involved in such a system. But, as it is govern- 
ment by business-men which happens just now to be in the 
air, we are forced to consider the qualifications of the busi- 
ness-man for such work. 

The business-man of the better sort would, we think, 
be among the first to admit the shortcomings of business- 
men as aclass. He would admit that, outside their ordinary 
sphere, many of the ablest of them are extremely ignorant 
men—men of absurdly narrow vision. The land-owning 
classes have at least been brought up in the tradition that 
they are the governing classes, and, though from the point 
of view of a Matthew Arnold they may be “ barbarians,” 
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they at least breathe to some extent the atmosphere of the 
large world. They include a considerable proportion of 
men the interest of whose lives is problems of government, 
problems of foreign affairs, problems of this or that sort of 
national service. We have no wish to see government by 
the aristocratic classes revived as a political ideal, but we feel 
that, with all their shortcomings, it is only fair to credit them 
with having produced a great number of men of what is called 
public spirit. This tradition of public spirit has been 
strong especially in politics, diplomacy, the Army and Navy. 
Though it has again and again been tempered by the desire 
to find jobs for relations, and has been accompanied by a 
narrow view of the welfare of the State, it has on the whole 
been free from the spirit of profiteering. The record of the 
business-men who have so far entered politics is also credit- 
able enough, but there is no doubt that the obsession of 
profiteering is stronger in business-men as a class than in 
other classes. It may be thought that, this being so, the 
introduction of the business-man into government will mean 
that he will begin to make profits for the State instead of 
making profits for a firm. There is an idea abroad that the 
efficiency of business-houses is vastly superior to the effi- 
ciency of Government departments. This is open to ques- 
tion. For one thing, the profit aimed at in public depart- 
ments is very different from the profit of dividends. It is, 
or should be, the profit of the citizens, not the immediate 
profits of pockets. Public bodies are concerned with 
providing citizens with good schools and roads and bridges, 
rather than with schools, roads and bridges that, in the 
business-man’s use of the word, “pay.” Every public 
department should, admittedly, be run on business-like lines 
—but not for business ends. Hence it is difficult to compare 
the efficiency of a public department with that of a business 
firm. 

No outsider gets to know of the blunders of a business 
firm until it is threatened with bankruptcy. And yet any 
honest business-man will confess that he is as liable to make 
mistakes as any Prime Minister or Foreign Secretary who 
ever lived. The business-man does not live in the glare of 
newspaper criticism. So long as dividends remain high, 
he is immune from criticism. No statesman—not even the 
greatest in history—ever enjoyed such immunity. His very 
successes are frequently assailed by his enemies as failures. 
He is pronounced a fool even before he has been given a 
chance. The business-man, being permitted to make his 
ordinary day-to-day blunders in secret, preserves his reputa- 
tion as an infallible and practical man. We remember 
hearing the head of a great firm saying, at a time when Lord 
Salisbury was Prime Minister, that if the things that hap- 
pened in his offices were subjected to the same censorious 
scrutiny as the things that happen in Cabinets and Govern- 
ment departments, the general public would conclude that 
his business was irretrievably doomed to failure. He still 
“ carries on,” however, just as the British Government does. 
In spite of all that we have said in regard to the business- 
man, however, we welcome his presence in politics as we 
welcome that of the landlord, the lawyer, the economist, 
and the working-man. We protest only against his canonisa- 
tion as a national redeemer. Political ideals and business 
ideals are not necessarily identical, but business methods 
there is always need for. At the same time, it is the states- 
men rather than the business-men who have made such a 
Success (from one point of view) of national organisation in 
Germany. The business-man has helped, but the inspiring 
ideas were the ideas of despised politicians. After all, the 
business of government is the most difficult business in 
the world, and there is no more reason to think that an 
ordinary business-man would succeed in it any more than 
he would succeed in the business of painting a picture or 
writing a play. 


ARBOREAL MAN 


ANY distinguished anatomists have referred 
to man’s attainment of the erect position 
as the beginning of a new epoch, and have 

shown how walking upright upon the earth would 
affect not only hands and feet, but brain and vocal 
organs, The picture usually suggested is that of 
“the turning of an ordinary quadruped a quarter 
of a circle into the vertical plane,” and we are asked 
to think of the “slow and painful acquisition of a 
radically new sture.”’ It must be noticed that 
bipedal progression has originated many times over— 
in giant reptiles like the great Iguanodons (such a 
striking feature of the Museum of Brussels), in birds, 
in kangaroos (if they are not tripods), in the jerboas 
of the desert and in other adventurous types. Saville 
Kent has given a lively description of a big-collared 
Australian lizard (Chlamydosaurus) which gets up 
on its hind legs, takes a little tottering run, and collapses 
like a baby learning to walk. Such cases are interesting, 
for they warn the zoologist against being too sure about 
what a living creature cannot do. Bipedal progression 
has been tried over and over again, and we may witness, 
though with anything but pleasure, the possibilities of 
it in performing bipedal dogs and bears. But bipedal 
progression is one thing and the upright position is 
something more. The problem is: What induced 
man and his relatives to attempt it and persevere in 
it successfully? We think that the answer is given 
in Prof. F. Wood Jones’ recent brilliant study of 
‘“* Arboreal Man,”’* and in an earlier study by Dr. R. 
Anthony, a French zoologist. 

The idea most convincingly worked out by the 
English author is that man had no quadrupedal ancestry, 
but that the Primate stock to which he belongs was, 
from the first, bipedal and arboreal, and that the 
leading peculiarities of man and his distant relatives 
were wrought out during a long arboreal apprenticeship. 
When we say “from the first” we mean from the 
time when the Primate race diverged from a stock of 
generalised placental mammals, or from a stock of 
bipedal arboreal reptiles, represented perhaps by some 
of the extinct Therapsids. It is interesting to remember 
the view of some experts that birds were also evolved 
from an ancient stock of arboreal reptiles. All these 
ge are hidden in the mist, but this need not 

inder a discussion of the organic lessons that may 
have been learnt in the school of the tree-tops. The 
first great gain of arboreal life on bipedal erect lines 
(and not in the fashion of sloths, bats, and the like) 
was the emancipation of the hand. The typical 
quadruped needs its fore limb as a stable supporting 
pillar and organ of progression upon the earth, but 
what a door was opened by the division of labour 
that made the foot the supporting and branch-gripping 
member, and set the hand free to reach upward, to 
hang on by, to seize the fruit, to hug the young one 
close to the breast ! 

On that tack of evolution everything we value 
depended on setting the hand free from the supporting 
function and yet keeping it generalised and plastic. 
For the human hand, so often misunderstood, remains 
a generalised structure, able for anything. “ In bones 
and in muscles,” Dr. Wood Jones says, “ the human 
fore limb is far more like that of a tortoise than it is 
like that of a horse or a dog.’ There is some sense, 
indeed, in the adage, ‘‘ Good for everything is for 
nothing,” but the other side of it is seen in the plasticity 
of the unspecialised human hand. The opposite extreme 
is seen in the bat’s hind leg, which was also freed from 


~* Arboreal Man. By F. Wood Jones, M.B.,D.Se. Arnold, 8s. 6d. net. 
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the toy tate | function, but became specialised into 
a mere hook by which the creature hangs itself up to 


sleep. 

The arboreal life, with an emancipated hand, led 
on to an increased freedom of movement of the thigh 
on the hip joint, to an adjustment of the backbone 
as a supple yet stable pillar with a characteristic curve 
in the region of the loins, to an adaptation of muscu- 
lature for balancing the body on the leg, to a well- 
developed collar-bone, to a specialisation of thumb and 
big toe for branch-gripping purposes. Dr. Wood Jones 
sets one thinking when he notes that some rodents 
(e.g., the tree-mouse, Mus margaretta, discovered by 
Dr. Charles Hose in Borneo) have developed very 
perfectly opposable thumbs and big toes upon lines 
exactly similar to the Primates. For this phenomenon 
of “ convergence ’’—the attainment of closely similar 
adaptations by unrelated types—is of surpassing interest. 
It has been discussed in a masterly way by Prof. Arthur 
Willey in his Convergence in Evolution (1912), 
and also by Prof. Henri Bergson in his “ Creative 
Evolution,’ but the whole riddle has not yet been read. 

The evolution of a free hand, able to grasp the food 
and lift it to the mouth, made it possible to dispense 
with protrusive lips and gripping teeth, and thus there 
began the recession of the snout region, and the 
correlated enlargement of the brain-box and the bringing 
of the eyes to the front. There is often a tax to pay 
for great improvements, and “ the process of shortening 
of the snout, outstripping the process of reduction of 
the dental series, gives rise to one of the great problems 
of modern dentistry—the proper treatment of the 
many evils arising from overcrowded jaws.’ Moreover, 
with the reduction of the lower jaw modern man seems 
to be in some danger of losing his chin, and Prof. 
Wood Jones does not look with pleasure at the prospect 
of “‘ the dawn of a chinless aristocracy.” But to return 
to the branches, another arboreal acquisition was a 
greatly increased power of turning the head from 
side to side. All ordinary mammals can say “ yes,” 
raising and lowering their heads; but the ability to 
say “no” with emphasis was gained by the arboreal 
Primates. And it was a great advantage to be able to 
move the head so as to locate sounds and supplement 
the mobility of the eyeballs. To arboreal life are 
also due, according to the anatomist, flat chests and 
flat backs; and whereas the breathing movements of 
the ribs count for most in quadrupeds, the movements 
of the midriff or diaphragm mean most to tree-climbers 
and modern man. 

Except in special cases, such as marsupials and 
nest-makers, arboreal mammals tend to have small 
families, and it could not well be otherwise. In the 
great majority of Primates only one offspring is born 
at a time—a reproductive economy which would be 
dangerous were there not a correlated evolution of 

arental carefulness. All mother-monkeys carry their 

abies, and hold them in their arms, nursing them 
**in very human fashion,’ as Sir Richard Owen said. 
The fathers, too, have repeatedly been seen carrying 
the young on their arboreal journeys. Now, the fact 
that the Simian parent has to carry the very immature 
baby about implies an intensification of the family 
relations ; it must surely have favoured the growth of 
gentleness. 

On another line is the consideration that arboreal 
life limits the usefulness of the olfactory organs. Touch 
is separated off from the nose and snout, and is specialised 
in the hand. “ It is the freed hand which is permitted to 
become the sensitive hand, which now, so to speak, 
goes in advance of the animal and feels its way as 
it climbs through life.’ It must have been a great 








step when the hand began to be habitually used to 
corroborate or check the impressions gained by smell 
and by sight. There is not much of its own body that 
a cat cannot see and cannot reach with its tongue, 
but this is far from being usual among mammals, 
and Prof. Wood Jones is probably right in attaching 
considerable importance to the way in which the 
evolving Primate could feel with its hand over most 
of its body and could also picture itself. Theory apart, 
it is certain that the various stages of brain- 
organisation seen among the different types of monkeys 
show a decreasing importance of the cerebral area 
for receiving olfactory impressions and a predominance 
of the neopallial area where sensory impulses from 
hand and eye and ear stream in—an area towards 
which, moreover, the originative seats of the outgoing 
motor impulses tend in some mysterious way to become 
approximated. It is granted, of course, that cerebral 
organisation made progress on terra firma as well as 
among the branches, but the point is that arboreal 
life was peculiarly favourable to the evolution of brains. 
It may be objected that many marsupials are arboreal, 
and yet they do not seem to have made much of their 
educational opportunities. But the answer is that 
the ground-plan of the marsupial brain is different 
from that of placental mammals and precluded great 
advance. As to the problem whether improvement in 
brains brought about an increasing manual dexterity, 
or whether bodily improvements made possible a 
cerebral advance, Prof. Wood Jones gives the right 
answer, that the two sets of improvements went hand 
in hand. “ The evolution of the free and mobile fore limb 
in arboreal life may be likened to the production of a 
musical instrument—an instrument upon which it is 
impossible for the animal to produce a full range of 
harmony, or to appreciate the psychical connotations 
of this harmony, unless adequate cerebration is 
developed coincidently.” Perhaps a somewhat similar 
answer may be given to the question that confronts us 
at every turn : How all these adaptations to arboreal 
life could arise if functional modifications acquired 
by individuals are not entailed as part of the inheritance 
of the race. From the fountain of change hidden in 
the dark recesses of the germ-cells there is a welling 
forth of tentatives and initiatives, but it rests with the 
explicit organism as a genuine agent to put these 
variations and mutations to the test, for if this is not 
done they will profit nothing, and, being born before 
their time, will disappear unappreciated. 
J. ArtHuR THOMSON. 


OBSERVATIONS 


TT" German peace “stunt” was a blow to the 
pessimists, who had been having a most victorious 
time, with optimists fleeing in terror before them, 

up to Tuesday. The Manchester Guardian military corre- 

spondent himself described last week as, if not the worst 
week of the war, equal in badness to any week, which 
was a strange thing for a very responsible man to say; 
but the Rumanian business has throughout produced 
extraordinary schisms between our three (in my opinion) 
best military correspondents, Mr. Belloc of Land and Waiter, 
Mr. Sidebotham of the Manchester Guardian, and Mr. Dane 
of the Westminster Gazette. Whatever may be said of it, 
the peace offer is formally a peace offer, and carries with it 
implications as to the offerer’s condition which are based in 
deep facts of human nature and especially of German human 
nature. History shows that a conqueror usually waits for 
the other man to suggest negotiations. This simple truth 
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has outflanked the pessimists. Last week a pessimist who is 
also an eminent aes financier favoured me with the 
argument that the blockade was “a blessing in disguise ” 
for Longe & since it forced her to pay for the war herself, 
so that at the end of the war she would be in a much better 
position than, ete., etc. I mention this argument, which is 
not even new, merely as a proof that pessimism, like opti- 
mism, operates quite independently of the reasoning faculty. 
I doubt not that the eminent financier’s views on the blockade 
have now temporarily changed, and that indeed he is re- 
tting Lord Robert Cecil’s continued stranglehold on the 
ritish Navy. Another pessimist, a soldier of experience, 
assured me that German Generals had the secret of causing 
men to “ spring up out of the ground,” and that, by some 
process of their own, the more men you killed the more men 
could they send against you. At least, that was what his 
remarks amounted to. He is probably now less convinced 
than he was of the rightness of the great theory that 
Germany, alone of the belligerents, has reserves of men 
which defy arithmetical clindations because they are 
infinite. On the whole it may be said that public opinion 
is settling down into a fresh period of confidence, and that 
the change is the result vastly more of the peace stunt than 
of the new Ministry. The new Ministry certainly had an 
inspiring effect, but so far as I could judge only on the pens 
of leader-writers. 
~ * * 

Our national prophet is entitled to plume himself on the 
peace stunt. He prophesied that the Germans would begin 
to “squeal” about November. His further prophecy was 
that they would make peace next June. I understand that 
he has since altered June to July. Some of his adherents 
are ready to give considerable odds that August at latest will 
see the end. But the most interesting bet recently made in a 
club not unrenowned for political bets is to the effect that 
before March quarter-day the Northcliffe newspapers will 
be demanding a National Government. 

2% uw 2k 


Apropos of the great increase in fortune-telling which is 
always a concomitant of war, and of the immense popularity 
of amateur fortunc-tellers in domestic circles, I have before 
me a circular of a West-end dressmaking firm which offers 
free fortune-telling by an expert to every purchaser of 
goods to the value of three guineas and upwards. Nobody 
except the police ought to be startled by this phenomenon, 
at a time when you cannot easily go out to dinner, or even 
dine at home, without having to cut cards three times and 
then listen to vaticinations concerning a “ club-coloured ” 
gentleman or dark lady, a letter containing money, a journey 
over the water, a great and pleasant surprise about a matter 
which has long interested you, and so on and so on. 


* * * 


_I am told that Mr. Rudyard Kipling is engaged on a con- 
siderable book which is designed to show, in a series of 
sketches, what the various races of the Empire have thought 
of their experiences of the war. Some parts of the Indian 
section are already done. This book is bound to be interest- 
ing. If Mr. Kipling could forget that he was a politician, 
and escape from the Imperial sentimentalism which has 
overtaken his middle years, it might be a masterpiece. 

* * * 


The domestic life of the middle-classes has now settled 
down, and the servant question is solved—so far as it will be 
solved. (Servants, by the way, are ever so slightly easier to 
get than they were six months ago.) The charwoman has 
solved it, as she has solved every similar difficulty in the 
past. But the definition of ‘‘ charwoman ” must be enlarged 
in order to include any female domestic servant who “ sleeps 
out" in a home of her own. While ordinary domestic 
Servants are rare, these women are not rare. They can be 
got. There are at the present time in London thousands of 
homes of which the household income runs up to £400 or 
£500 a year whence the ordinary domestic servant has 
entirely vanished. The mistress does most of the work, and 
she is assisted by a charwoman, and by the children if there 
are any. One result I can judge for myself: houses are appre- 





ciably cleaner, and meals are better cooked and more 
promptly served. Incidentally, mistresses have acquired a 
new interest in existence, and they try to take pride in 
roughened hands and in their evening fatigue. The other 
—— result is, I am told, a really immense economy. 
Vhen I was personally interested in housekeeping and kept 
my own household accounts, twenty years ago, the efficient 
thing was not to let household expenses exceed 10s. per head 

r week. It could be done, and with a plenteous menu. 
hat well-known domestic expert, Mrs. C. S. Peel, since 
turned novelist, once wrote a book with the strange title, 
“10s. a Head per Week for House-books.” 1 am informed, 
and believe, that to-day it is possible to do for 15s. 6d. what 
in those days was done for 10s., and that without servants 
the figure can be considerably reduced. It doubtless can. 
Necessity is the great miracle-worker. 

SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 


THE PRICE OF BREAD 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Str,—If we may trust the newspapers, and may rely upon the 
bakers’ own returns of the relative sales of white and brown 
breads, we may admit that wholemeal bread is “ an acquired 
taste.” I should like everyone, however, to acquire it, for many 
reasons. At the moment a national demand for it would be of 
the very greatest importance, and I will try to show why in the 
simplest words. 

Four hundred pounds of wheat produces about 280 Ib. of white 
flour, which yields 96 4-Ib. loaves ; the cost of baking, &c., is given 
at 24d. a loaf. The same wheat would give us in wholemeal at 
least 70 Ib. more and would cost to bake perhaps 1d. Suppose, 
then, the flour in white bread cost 5d., that in the wholemeal would 
cost 4d., and the labour, other expenses, would make the white 
loaf 7}d., while the brown one could be sold at 5d. The cost in 
wheat would be identical, but we should be producing from it 
one-fourth more human food at two-thirds of the price, with less 
man-power. 

The new war-loaf will, I fear, be as expensive to produce as the 
old bread, and be no better at all as a food. The saving in wheat 
may be described as “much cry and little wool.” But I am 
thinking first of what I may call for short the slums. There, in 
these times of crisis, the danger is that the demand for cheapness 
may produce an evil, innutritious bread, which the squalor 
founded upon drink will consider “* good enough for the children.” 
Wholemea! from good wheats is palatable and contains the most 
nourishment of any single food. 

The objection to our quick recourse to it is that the flour does 
not need the elaborate machinery of our mills, and the bread can 
be made in a more wholesale manner than we have plant for, 
except perhaps in the Army. But for the good of the people I 
should like to see set up as an experiment a few stations where 
this splendid food can be made, and the families who need it most 
encouraged to learn its value. Will the National Associations of 
Millers and Master Bakers, will the Municipalities, will the State, 
or will a combination of them all institute this great and beneficent 
work ?—Yours, etc., Geo. RADFORD. 


THE PEACE MOVEMENT 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sim,—In your note to a letter in a recent issue you suggested 
that the leaders of the Peace movement here might be easily 
satisfied with their successes, since their expectations were 
pitched low. The highest possible pitch of expectation for the 
success of the meeting at Merthyr Tydfil on December 9th was 
surpassed by the achievement. It set out to be a Conference ; 
it became a Demonstration of the first magnitude. All the 
resolutions (including one for peace by negotiation, which de- 
clared that “ the time has arrived when the objects for which 
this nation entered upon the war may be secured by nego- 
tiation’) were passed without one dissentient, the chairman 
scrupulously inviting a negative vote in each case. The rink 
was filled by an audience of several thousands: 593 delegates 
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(representing 825,000 persons) and some 2,000 of the general 
public, who had all paid for admission. 

In view of this last circumstance, it is worth while reminding 
your readers that we pacifists care enough about our meetings 
to pay for them, while “‘ W. H. Atherley Jones, Captain,” was 
appealing pitifully for subscriptions to make up the balance 
of £77 by which he was out of pocket for his “ patriotic ” riot 
at Cardiff. 

I do not say that we have a majority in the country. No 
one knows (or can know, under D.O.R.A.) what the majority 
of the country wishes. But I do say that the conspiracy of 
silence and misrepresentation in the Press gives an extravagantly 
false impression of the strength of the movement for peace by 
negotiation.—Yours, etc., H. M. Swanwick. 

(Mrs. Swanwick’s letter really illustrates our point. The 
Merthyr “ Civil Liberties” Conference had been given the 
widest possible publicity for some weeks beforehand, and people 
travelled from all over the country to attend it. We do not 
quite understand whether the number present was “ several 
thousands ” or 2,598, but at any rate it appears that they all 
were either delegates or had purchased tickets. Yet Mrs. 
Swanwick asks us to regard it as a significant fact that there 
was no negative vote! We have not denied that there is plenty 
of money behind the pacifist movement ; but is there a single 
constituency in the whole country where a pacifist candidate 
would have even an outside chance of winning a seat? And 
how many votes will the pacifist resolution obtain at the coming 
Labour Party Conference? That surely will provide more 
satisfactory evidence of the strength of the Pacifist movement 
than can be derived from the facts which Mrs. Swanwick gives 
us concerning a Conference whose character is clearly enough 
indicated by the fact that there was not even one dissentient vote 
—Ep. N.S.] 


“XINGU AND OTHER STORIES” 
To the Editor of TuE New STATESMAN. 

Str,—Mr. Gerald Gould in his review of Mrs. Wharton’s 
Xingu and other Stories mentions an incident which, apparently, 
occurs in Mrs. Wharton’s story, Coming Home, “ the burning 
alive by Germans of a half-witted, unarmed and harmless youth.” 
Mr. Gould adds a parenthesis: ‘“*(Does Mrs. Wharton mean 
this case to be taken as authentic ? If so, she would have done 
better to give her references : if not, she would have done better 
to omit the incident.) What does Mr. Gould mean? That 
he does not know that the Germans have committed crimes such 
as this and worse even than this? If so, then I say that a man 
occupying the position of your reviewer ought to know, ought 
to make it his business to know such things before he ventures 
to criticise the work of an author who has taken the trouble to 
be sure of the essential truth of the incidents she describes. 
Does Mr. Gould know what was done in the open day in the 
market-place of Liége ? Would he like to know, for once, the 
truth ? Let him read the reports of sworn evidence given, and 
confirmed again and again, before our own Commission of Inquiry, 
before the French Commission of Inquiry, before the Belgian 
Commission of Inquiry. He will find there things harder to 
read, and harder to write about, than even the burning of a 
poor idiot. 

The burning of idiots, the crucifixion of babes, the bestial 
outrages on women and old men, are not, in my opinion, fit 
subjects for art. But they are subjects for knowledge; and 
that Mr. Gould should be ignorant of the things which German 
officers have ordered, and German soldiers have done, shows 
him to be either wilfully or temperamentally blind to the light. 
—Yours, etc., 


Well Hall, Eltham. E. NEsBIr. 


THE CONQUEST OF TYPHOID FEVER 
To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—I find nothing resembling “* absolute disproof” of any 
of my statements in Mr. McCormick’s first letter; but, on 


re-reading it, I do see, more clearly than ever, what I described 
as “‘ a series of innuendoes against the honour of the R.A.M.C.” 
I hold no brief for that body, nor for the medical profession, 
which I have often criticised in public and under my own name ; 
and I do not feel called upon to defend it against Mr. McCormick’s 
insinuations. 





But I write to you again because I have new official figures, 
as completely analysed as possible, and covering now the whole 
record of the first two years of the war. It is interesting to 
compare these with the figures I gave in my article. The annual 
admission-ratio per thousand works out now at nearly fifteen 
times greater among the non-protected than the protected, 
instead of more than twelve times. The death-ratio is nearly 
seventy times greater, instead of fifty: 2°09 per thousand as 
against ‘03. These figures will not convince Mr. McCormick, 
of course, but fortunately that does not matter.—Yours, etc., 

Royal Institution, W. LENs. 

December 11th. 


“THE LOWEST OF THE ARTS” 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Music is the only art which is not imitative. Is it that 
fact which leads dabblers in biology to classify it as “the lowest 
of the arts” ? Or is Mr. Wanhope’s little knowledge a dan- 
gerous possession ?—Yours, etc., 

CHARLES V. STANFORD. 

Savile Club, 107 Piccadilly, W. 

December 11th. 


Miscellany 


W. H. DAVIES 


R. FIFIELD has just published Collected Poems, by 
M William H. Davies.* For “collected” read 
“selected.” It is ten years since Mr. Davies’s 
first book, The Soul’s Destroyer, appeared from an address 
in Bermondsey, and was “ featured” in the news columns 
of the halfpenny papers as the work of a tramp, which it 
was.. Since then Mr. Davies has published about three 
hundred lyrics in seven volumes. One hundred and eleven 
of these are included in the new selection. They appear in 
an unattractive green binding, the charms of which are not 
heightened by the use of the author’s own script, in gold, 
instead of ordinary lettering. But the paper and printing 
are unusually good, and the selection, granted its length, is 
almost irreproachable. 

It is always easier to write about a man if you compare 
him to somebody else; and it has been the fashion to 
compare Mr. Davies to Herrick and Blake. His resemblance 
to Blake is very superficial. It is true that he shares with 
Blake a certain amount of Experience and a certain amount 
of Innocence ; that he writes short and simple lyrics ; that 
he would object to seeing a robin redbreast in a cage; 
and that Blake, in a few poems about grass, happy children, 
sheep and chimney-sweeps, came near him in subject and in 
language. But the chief thing about Blake is that he 
was a mystic; and the chief thing about Mr. Davies is 
that he is not. Blake, when still very young, saw the 
Almighty looking at him through a hole in the ceiling ; 
Mr. Davies seems scarcely to be aware of the Almighty. He 
might have apostrophised the tiger, but he would have 
wondered at it and not about it. His resemblance, in 
spirit, to Herrick, is much closer. Herrick was much the 
more sophisticated man. Neither poet lies: but Mr. 
Davies tells the truth because it does not occur to him to 
say anything else, whilst Herrick did so because it amused 
him, and he saw no sufficient incentive to lying. Herrick, 
too, was an infinitely more resourceful and learned poet 
than Mr. Davies ; he was a master in the selection of words, 
he experimented endlessly with forms; whilst Mr. Davies 
makes a limited vocabulary go a very long way, and pours 
almost everything into a few familiar shapes. But the two 
do stand together in the nature and intensity of their 





* Collected Poems. By William H. Davies. Fifield. 6s. net. 
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enjoyments. Nobody would be more fitted than Mr. Davies 
(it is a high compliment) to make a third in that quietly 
convivial party which used to sit in the sun outside the 
rectory, and consisted of Herrick and the receptive pig 
whom he had taught to drink out of a tankard. And, like 
Herrick, he would have got exquisite pleasure not merely 
out of the taste of the beer, but out of its colour, the golden 
reflections against the inside of the pot, the soft shine 
of the pewter, the wagtails on the grass, the apple trees, 
the grazing herd across the valley, the hill-tops, the white 
clouds and the blue sky. The summit of joy with him 
is the summit of content. Like Herrick he relishes the soft 
melancholy he gets from the transience of all his material 
delights. A beautiful example of this is 4 Great Time, with 
its perfect ending : 
A rainbow and a cuckoo’s song 
May never come together again, 


May never come 
This side the tomb. 


Still, there will always be another spring next year; and, in 
any case, as he observes in a candid and delightful poem, 
sorrow does not produce lyrics as copiously as joy. He 
comes closest to Herrick when singing of his tribe of imagi- 
nary, but very substantial, loves. Here, too, he 
chiefly delights in surface, solidity and colour: he pours 
their bright hair through his hands, and contemplates their 
various red-and-white beauties with an enjoyment that 
sometimes merges into gloating and makes the sensitive 
reader uneasy. His love-poems, like his other poems about 
“ people,” never quite reach the level of his nature-poctry. 

He has seen many men and many places. But as a poet 
he did not get a great deal out of his travels. The Child 
and the Mariner is possibly a result of them, and occasionally 
elsewhere he makes something out of his foreign memories : 
black fingers picking white cotton, “ huge Colorado scaling 
his black rocks,” the sheep on the ship from Baltimore who 
cried so loud for their green pastures that he could not 
sleep at nights. His experiences among the dispossessed 
are responsible for many more bad poems than good ones, 
But perhaps this tract of his life by contrast made more 
vivid and poignant what went before it, just as the exotic 
landscapes he has seen may have intensified for him the 
qualities of rural England. He is always remembering his 
childhood, directly, or indirectly by the contemplation of 
other children, The landscapes of his youth, Caerleon, 
Malpas Brook, Twm Barlum “ with its dark nipple in a 
cloud,” come as a veil between him and the streets of the 
town: and he instantly recreates the child’s emotions of 
wonder. The Happy Child summarises them : 


My world this day has iovely been— 
But not like what the child has seen, 


Yet the recovery of the child’s vision is precisely what 
makes the best of Mr. Davies’s lyrics. He has never to 
any great extent lost it. He is not altogether childlike : 
no grown person except a half-wit ever is. He has shrewd- 
ness; he has a queer bird-like curiosity about stray pecu- 
liarities of character; he can, sometimes, screw up his 
eye and see through a pretence to a hidden motive. But 
his knowledge consists of oddments, and he is nothing of a 
thinker. He has no abstractions save the most ordinary 
ones, and his generalisations are the great commonplaces such 
as that Time flies, that money does not make men happy, 
and that beer very often does. Human drama is beyond 
him, and when he attempts to moralise about politics he 
has at his best the wisdom of the oldest inhabitant of the 
village and his expression utterly fails him. His humour 
and sarcasm, though at times agreeably full-flavoured, are 
similarly elementary. His real business is tolook at common 
things with the child’s freshness and to express his delight 


with simple spontaneity. He is—not being a child— 
conscious of the habit. He looks at horses : 
They 
Lie in a green field, motionless, 
And every one now stares my way, 
I must become a starer too: 
I stare at them as urchins can 
When seamen talk, or any child 
That sees by chance its first black man. 
He wishes, in another place, 


to stand beneath the boughs 
And stare as long as sheep or cows. 


But even whilst he is watching himself stare, he gets ab- 
sorbed in the staring. He is, in fact, above all astarer. He 
has made a dozen poems after staring at clouds: he merely 
has to mention that the clouds are there and describe, 
without elaboration, but with absolute genuineness, what 
he feels about them. He stares at the rain, at the wet 
leaves, at rainbows, children, cattle, sucking lambs, robins, 
larks, butterflies, girls doing their hair, the stars and the 
moon. He has few adjectives: one, you might almost say, 
for each object. His moon is bright, his sheep are white, 
his lambs are woolly, his fields green, his horses dumb ; 
and with “ pretty,” “fair,” “sweet,” “sad,” “hard ” 
and “ soft,” one is almost halfway through his vocabulary. 
His similes are correspondingly simple. Usually the first 
to hand, however superficial its applicability, is quite 
enough for him: if he goes farther he is as liable to achieve 
the grotesque as the delightful. It is characteristic of his 
mind and his method that he should use the simile in pre- 
ference to the metaphor. He has not the rich imagination 
which illustrates one set of phenomena by the picture, 
whether seen spontaneously or bursting on the mind after 
long and laborious meditation, of a quite different set of 
phenomena. Thunderstorms is an extraordinarily apt and 
perfectly worked out representation of the kind : 

My mind has thunderstorms 

That brood for heavy hours; 
Until they rain me words, 
My thoughts are drooping flowers 
And sulking, silent birds. 


Yet come, dark thunderstorms, 
And brood your heavy hours ; 
For when you rain me words, 
My thoughts are dancing flowers 
And joyful singing birds. 
But this is unique amongst his poems. He is usually 
satisfied with the isolated fanciful simile: one even expects 
him, as a rule, not to use a verb out of its ordinary context. 
He does so, sometimes, as in the last line of a beautiful 
passage in In May. 
This is the hour I dreamed of, when 
I sat surrounded by poor men ; 
And thought of how the Arab sat 
Alone at evening, gazing at 
The stars that bubbled in clear skies. 


How much the “ bubbled ” adds to the picture is doubtful : 
but it would have been more according to his usual practice 
to say “ like shining bubbles ’ or some such thing. As has 
been suggested, he does not rely greatly upon his “ orna- 
ment’; and it is usually of the fanciful rather than of 
the imaginative kind. Occasionally an exercise of the pure 
makebelieve faculty produces a pretty conceit, as in The 
East in Gold : 
Soon after that I heard ten thousand birds, 
Which made me think an angel brought a bin 


Of golden grain, and none was scattered yet— 
To rouse those birds to make that merry din. 


In his most satisfying work, however, he is more often than 
not content with very direct statement, and natural, un- 
subtle reflection, in plain language, sometimes very musical 
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in its simplicity, sometimes of a charming awkwardness. 
One does not expect sonority or the language of strong 
passion from him. When he uses phrases like “ make the 
world one Araby,” or “ Oh, how I burn to make my dreams 
lighten and thunder through the world,” it seems that 
another voice is intervening; when in The Child and the 
Mariner he mouths the resounding Miltonic line, 


At Argostoli, Cephalonia’s sea, 


one almost wonders whether the line was slipped in by the 
printer. Rotund speech is so very unlike Mr. Davies. He 
gets his finest effects in other ways, and other language is 
quite adequate to his emotions. The sequel to his stare 
at the moon is, if anything, one of his more elaborate efforts : 
Though there are birds that sing this night 
With thy white beams across their throats, 
Let my deep silence speak for me 
More than for them their sweetest notes : 
Who worships thee till music fails 
Is greater than thy nightingales. 


He has a good, though an uncertain car; there is a natural 
music in his speech, frequently marred by his uneven 
craftsmanship, and he has a pretty fancy: these qualities, 
his intense sensitiveness to certain things in nature and 
life, and his complete candour—which is worthy of a 
Russian—make his poetry what it is. There never was 
a genuine poet who owed less to his acquired equipment ; 
and few genuine poets have had so narrow a range. But 
he is a genuine poev. J. C. Squire. 


Music 
THE BEECHAM OPERA 


IR THOMAS BEECHAM has inherited a title which 
was well earned by services to public health, as 
well as to art, and against which, therefore, no 

medical resentment was justified. After all, there are worse 
things in the world than an innocent medicament which 
counteracts the public ignorance as to what to eat and how, 
and if the margin of profit goes in the service of the com- 
munity, present aud to come, at St. Helens, and in the 
service of the noblest of the arts in London and clsewhere, 
who need grumble at it ? 

But Sir Thomas is himself earning public gratitude for 
public service, and my purpose in writing now, as a mere 
amateur, is to back up the note upon his invaluable form of 
national service which lately appeared in these columns. 
Since the war, Covent Garden has closed its doors. That 
immense place has served neither music nor refugees nor 
any other worthy or needy cause, except for a few hours 
in all. ‘* Business as usual” apparently did not apply to 
the extremely profitable concern there housed in former 
years. If, as would appear, the absence of the German- 
Jewish element involved the closing of our national opera 
house, the humiliation of such an admission is pitiful. 
Yet there was a great opportunity for us to stage Mozart and 
Gluck and Bizet, as at the Opéra Comique in Paris, and to 
make the acquaintance of such superb artists as Marthe 
Chenal and Marie Delna, to our better appreciation of 
France and to our own delight. 

It was left for the Beechams to do very nearly all that 
has been done for our national credit in this matter—and 
not only on the stage, as witness the record of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, and the playing of such works as César 
Franck’s Symphony, as glorious and immortal as anything 
that Belgium has ever given to the world. As for the 
opera, the Shaftesbury season had a wonderful success, 
especially due to the masterpiece of a certain Levi, whom 


we know as Offenbach and absurdly call a German com- 
poser. But the Aldwych is now beating all records. For 
the best of reasons, no English works are now in the reper- 
tory, and we cannot pretend to see any signs of the creation 
of a school of English opera. The Yeomen of the Guard, 
composed by an Irish-Italian, remains the best that “ Eng- 
land” seems capable of in this direction, and a splendid 
best it is. But at least we have had opera in English, and 
the result has shown me that I have always been wrong 
in deriding this idea, and in maintaining that what the 
public wanted was the music, which always goes best with 
the words to which it was written and which should there- 
fore be retained. The principle of doing the works in 
English has clearly established itself, and one presumes 
that it was the retaining of what one can scarcely call the 
original Italian that was responsible for the poor public 
support of Otello. There are indeed special reasons for 
giving us this work in Shakespeare’s own words, as far as 
possible, and to this apparently we must come, if the 
English public is really to love the most poignant and 
moving tribute that music has ever paid to Shakespeare. 
Ilow Louise will sound in English is another matter, but 
at any rate we mey welcome its arrival. It was practically 
the only success of Hammerstein at the London Opera 
House, and has now been a continuous success at its birth- 
place, the Opéra Comique, for half a generation. I have 
never been able to understand why Sir Thomas has not 
contrived to turn Carmen and Louise into steady money- 
makers here, as there, helping to pay for other works less 
popular in appeal. 

Since English is the appointed tongue, it seems hard to 
blame the singers for their comparative lack of vocal ease 
and beauty. No one who has heard M. Franz, the great 
French tenor, in Louise in London and Parsifal in French 
also, in Paris, and who has later heard him in Otello in 
Italian, can fail to realise the astonishing advantage that the 
southern tongue affords a singer. Still, there are singers 
who can make even German sound lovely, as Claire Dux did 
in The Magic Flute and Rosenkavalier at Drury Lane just 
before the war; and, for myself, I have been brought to 
realise how great is music in itself, that one can derive 
so much pleasure at the Aldwych from singing which is 
not remarkable, on the whole, for sensuous beauty of tone, 
and which is almost wholly destitute of any cognisance of 
colour. Where, indeed, have all our soprani been, that 
none of them seem ever to have heard Destinn in Puccini 
or in Aida? I fear that British phlegm goes better in the 
battle than on the boards. 

Immense though the cost of his enterprise must be, I 
hope that Sir Thomas is not discouraged by his audiences. 
He has not yet reached the limit. Sir Henry Wood, who 
has long done such yeoman service for music in London, 
told me once that there are only ten thousand people in all 
the metropolis from whom a concert audience may be 
drawn. The figure is larger, undoubtedly, for opera, 
which appeals, not without meretriciousness, perhaps, to 
so many more senses than hearing. There are still many 
more of the teachable to be taught, and Sir Thomas is an 
attractive pedagogue. He is providing a splendid counter- 
attraction to ragtime and its natural accessories, and this, 
too, is a public service nowadays, if a relatively humble 
one. For myself, I know no mission of repentance 
and hope that is worth more to the weary heart, in these 
accursed days, than the trial scene of The Magic Flute, 
where Mozart accompanies the lovers through fire and 
water with a march, in its all but comical simplicity sublime, 
and inspiring at least in one hearer, on each of fifteen 
occasions which he owes to Sir Thomas, a faith which is 
the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen. C. W. SALEEBY. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
A GOOD many books have been published about 


the Irish Literary Movement, but, as far as I am 

aware, Mr. Ernest A. Boyd's Ireland's Literary 
Renaissance (Maunsel. 7s. 6d net) is the first attempt to 
deal with the whole subject exhaustively. Mr. Boyd—a 
young Irishman who is now, I think, a British Consul in 
America—begins with four chapters on the preliminaries of 
the literary awakening. There is a chapter on the “ pre- 
cursors,” Mangan and Sir Samuel Ferguson; two on 
“ sources ”—the historical works of Standish O’Grady and 
the translations of George Sigerson and Douglas Hyde ; 
and one on “ the transition,” in which William Allingham 
was a figure, and during which the Irish Literary Societies in 
Dublin and London were formed. The first important 
work of the revival, according to Mr. Boyd, was Poems and 
Ballads of Young Ireland, published in 1888. Since then 
there has been an increasing volume of literature distinc- 
tively Irish in attitude and colour. Three chapters are 
devoted to Mr. Yeats, one to Lionel Johnson, Nora Hopper 
and their contemporaries, one to A. E., John Eglinton and 
the Mystics, one to the Poets of the Younger Generation 
(Seumas O’Sullivan, Padraic Colum, James Stephens, Joseph 
Campbell, Thomas Macdonagh, and others); three to the 
Dramatic Movement, and one to Novelists and Narrative 
Prose Writers, including George Moore (in so far as his 
books are Irish), Lord Dunsany, James Stephens, and 
Lady Gregory. 


* * * 


This list of writers is very imposing; it shows what 
“a movement” can do; for there is no reason to believe 
that Irishmen had less talent before 1880 than after. In 
our time Ireland has produced far more than her propor- 
tionate share of good literature in the English tongue ; and 
she has done so by being herself. Mr. Boyd, morcover, 
does not cast his net as wide as he might. Several Irishmen 
he rules out as being Irishmen but not Irish writers. He 
omits Wilde and Mr. Shaw as being English authors like 
Goldsmith and Sheridan; we have always had to import 
our best comic playwrights from Ireland. He will have 
nothing to do with George Birmingham, who, he says, deals 
in the stage Irishman ; and, it appears, he would raise the 
same objection against that exquisite pair, “ Martin Ross ” 
and E. (. Somerville. They are not in the movement, so 
out they go. This, I think, is going too far. The creators 
of the “ Irish R.M.” may not have been closely in touch with 
the neo-Gaelic upheaval, though they were sufficiently 
acquainted with it to get a little fun out of it. But they are 
unmistakably Irish, and so are their books. They may 
exaggerate, as all humorists must, but they keep as close to 
life as any humorist can. They are, moreover, considerable 
literary artists. Their characterisation is good and their 
choice of words better. Their peculiar gifts have not yet 
had sufficient recognition, and even the most deadly solemn 
Gael should be proud to claim their work as a national 
product: after all, Lady Gregory, even though she has 
been connected with the Abbey Theatre, is often just as 
flippant, and tells very similar stories. Mr. Birmingham is, 
perhaps, more open to the charge of using the Irish people 
simply as raw material for the manufacture of extravaganzas. 
But even he is certainly not English or Scotch, and deserves 
to be taken in by Mr. Boyd for what he is worth. But, 
generally speaking, Mr. Boyd is not a fanatic. He 
1s not one of those who want Irishmen to write in 
Gaelic, and who pretend that the English language 


cannot, however modified, express the peculiar and exclusive 
thoughts of the Irish race. And, though he is enthusiastic 
about the bardic legends both as a stimulus and as a quarry 
for subjects, he loathes the possessed English critics who are 
disappointed if they find an Irishman writing books which 
do not contain unpronounceable names or the well-known 
clichés of Celticism. Also he studiously refrains from 
assessing the values of the works he is dealing with as 
compared with foreign works. He is not, in this volume, 
concerned with estimating the relative merits of Mr. Yeats 
and Shelley: his object is to show what the Irish have 
recently done, and why. 


* * * 


His book is useful as a collection of historical facts, and 
the facts are arranged in a proper perspective. It should 
enlighten many people in this country as to the contri- 
butions of the various “ fathers” of the Irish movement : 
the importance of Standish O’Grady, for instance, has 
never been properly realised outside Ireland. But as 
criticism, although there are long discourses on many of 
the authors mentioned, the book suffers from the fact 
that Mr. Boyd has deliberately abandoned all standards 
save those of the movement itself. He is so anxious not to 
wet-blanket anyone by saying that Keats has done the 
thing better that he forgets to consider the question as to 
whether the thing is really well done or not. He does 
get in a rather effective contrast between Mr. Yeats the 
symbolist and A. E., the genuine religious mystic ; but most 
of his minor authors stand alone in vacuo, or at least are 
subjected to comparisons with each other which remind one 
of Dr. Johnson’s famous remark about the relative merits 
of a louse and a flea. The scheme and size of the book 
necessitates space being given to many minor people, and 
as no standards derived from foreign or non-contemporary 
writers are borne in mind, there is a tendency to heighten 
their importance all round. And the one thing which 
might have saved the unsuspecting reader from miscon- 
ceptions, namely, wholesale quotation (which should always 
be resorted to by critics of poetry that is not already univer- 
sally known), has not been resorted to. From some of the 
writers discussed at length not a line is quoted. 


x Bs a 


Mr. Boyd mentions three of the poets who were executed 
after the recent Irish rising: Macdonagh, Plunkett, and 
Pearse. Collected editions of the first two have just been 
published by Mr. Fisher Unwin at 3s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. 
respectively. Mr. James Stephens writes an interesting 
introduction to Macdonagh’s book, and Plunkett’s has a 
preface by his widow. Their verse has already been dis- 
cussed in these columns. Macdonagh’s has more in it; 
Plunkett’s is, on the whole, better made, but only once or 
twice becomes at all powerful. Both men died finely ; and, 
however vague and generally unsettled much of their writing 
may be, the spirit which fears not them that kill the body is 
sufficiently evident. Life did not seem to be particularly 
valuable to them except as the approach to a courageous 


death. 
a ok * 


I do not know whether Pearse’s verse has been collected. 
Some of it is, I believe, in the ancient Irish tongue, which I 
shall know when I know Rumanian. He translated, 
however, a number of old carols, cradle-songs and the like. 
Some of these are to be feund in Miss Eleanor Hull’s Song- 
book of the Gael, published a few years ago by Chatto and 
Windus. That volume, by the way, is an interesting 
compilation, and covers a wide field. I will not say that I 
found it really exciting. 


SoLoMON EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


A Soldier of Life. 
5s. net. 


God’s Remnant: Stories of Israel among the Nations. By 
SaMUEL Gorpon. Dent. 6s. 


The vigour and purity of Mr. de Sélincourt’s thought are 

a perpetual delight. One sees in him an unmistakable 
illustration of the Aristotelian teaching that the contem- 
plation of truth is the exercise of a vital function. Yet I 
feel that he always fails to rise to the height of his great 
argument. It may reasonably, as against this feeling, be 
argued that if he succeeds in convincing one as to the beauty 
and rightness of his vision, one must not speak of him as 
failing : to carry that conviction, it may be said, is success. 
And indeed, I am far from suggesting that the failure is 
complete. I always read Mr. de Sélincourt with pleasure 
and, if I may so express myself, with profit. I am sure the 
world is definitely a better world to live in because he has 
written his books. But there does seem to me to be a 
difference between the indication that beauty is there and the 
artistic creation of a concrete beautiful thing. I cannot 
but think of Mr. de Sélincourt as aiming at creation and 
achieving only indication. The ardour, the patience, the 
sincerity of his idealism are magnificent, but they are not 
art. It is not a question of writing, in the narrow in- 
sufficient sense in which that word is generally used: he 
writes (though ungrammatically) always with force and 
simplicity, sometimes imaginatively, poetically. It is 
rather a question of structure. To take one little point: all 
of us are somewhat incoherent in the actual words of our 
conversations ; we break off, we hark back, we skip logical 
connections, we forget logical implications. But then the 
deficiencies of our vocabulary are supplied by what our 
biographers may one day describe as the play of our mobile 
and expressive countenances. Attendant circumstance 
fills in the gaps of our eloquence, just as a newspaper re- 
porter fills in the “er-er” of a Parliamentary candidate 
with phrases about duty and Empire. Now clearly a novel- 
ist should either, recasting fact in the crucible of art, represent 
conversations as more verbally coherent than they are, or, 
more subtly, interpret the incoherence by a delicate adjust- 
ment of atmosphere and occasion. Mr. de Sélincourt does 
neither. His characters often talk as disjointedly as people 
do talk in real life, and convey the impression of being 
more disjointed than people in real life. 

‘So with bigger things. A Soldier of Life deals with an 
infinitely difficult situation. James Wood is gradually 
recovering from the terrible experience of war: he has lost 
a hand and a foot, and his nervous system is touched to 
finer issues than before. He is haunted by experiences— 
visions, agonies, illuminations—which appear to threaten 
madness. He struggles against truth, against conversion : 
he clings to his old ideal of ordinary comfortable life: he 
dreads the shattering force of revelation. He makes rather 
sensual love to Amy, a nice ordinary rather sensual girl 
who is, at this stage of his development, “ much too good 
for him”: that is to say, she is ahead of him in sincerity 
and idealism, and therefore in love. He does not love her 
—he wants her only as a warm something by means of 
which he can keep in touch with the simple obvious things 
of sense. In other words, he has, like most idealists, possi- 
bilities of becoming a cad. But the divine in him protests 
and gives him no rest. He cannot be comfortable, ordinary ; 
he cannot shut his perceptions: the divine unrest persists 
in plaguing him: the Hound of Heaven is hot on his trail. 
Here is a big subject, and one which nobody without bigness 
of vision could tackle. Mr. de Sélincourt’s vision is as large 
as it is clear. He does not at all shirk the physical com- 


By Hvucnu pe Sfirncourt. Constable. 





plications. We know nowadays, since we are all psycholo- 
gists now, that the line between physical and spiritual 
is quite unreal; that you cannot explain away moral 
agonies by labelling them “ neurasthenia,” since neuras- 
thenia is quite as difficult and mystical a conception as 
revelation; that the psychotherapeutical explanation of 
that violation of Grimm’s law by which Saul became Paul is 
only a formula for what simpler people more adequately 
call the Voice of God; that the man of science was never 
born who could really distinguish between apoplexy and 
apocalypse. No words of mine could hope to describe with 
what fineness of thought and spirit Mr. de Sélincourt holds 
on his way through these difficulties, fighting always towards 
the Light he has seen. A more profoundly religious book 
than A Soldier of Life it would be hard to conceive. 

And yet—I come back to the technical failure. The total 
intellectual effect is of incoherence. There is humour here, 
poetry there, nobility everywhere : nowhere is there artistic 
unity. James is haunted by a presence, a “ familiar.” 
Its utterances mean nothing; they are never correlated 
with the awakening they are supposed to symbolise or to 
stimulate. The familiar’s way of standing is like that of 
Corinna, who supplies to James that illumination of love’s 
dubieties which poor Amy could not supply. This standing 
stands for something, I suppose. But for what? So it is 
with almost all Mr. de Sélincourt’s symbolism—one can 
never quite grasp its significance in his scheme. I find 
myself admiring Amy more than I can admire Corinna, 
and that is quite “ out of the picture”; but then I make 
nothing of Corinna. At this point I imagine Mr. de Sélin- 
court saying, with pardonable impatience, that he writes 
for people who can understand him—that the fault lies in 
my own dulness. It may be so: it is as natural for me 
not to want to think that as it would be for Mr. de Sélincourt 
not to be able to help thinking it. But at least I am sure 
that everyone, whether he can comprehend the scheme of 
the book or not, ought to try. There is so much in it that 
is helpful to the struggling spirit, so much that is clear, 
wise and simple. In one technical matter Mr. de Sélincourt 
has achieved complete success: he has caught the ingenu- 
ousness of James Wood’s natural autobiographical jottings. 
Into the further controversy of whether this verisimilitude 
does not cover the incoherence of which I have complained 
I have no space to enter. I can but say I do not believe 
it does. 

I think Mr. Gordon is probably a man of genius. If so, 
the genius is so undeveloped that one cannot be sure of it. 
There is much in his stories that is dull, much that is trivial ; 
and the long first story is the dullest in the book. But 
the quiet power of human sympathy may become, whén 
consciously directed into the form of art, one of the great 
artistic forces; and it is this power that Mr. Gordon pos- 
sesses. He is a Jew interpreting Jews; his material is 
worldwide. Everywhere the patience, the endurance, the 
mysticism of his race have met with suspicion and op- 
pression; everywhere the history of his race is full of 
tragedies, loyalties, paradoxes; everywhere his race, 
chosen as it seems for excess of earthly suffering, carries 
with it a quality of humour and poetry into even the day- 
by-day trivialities which among most peoples are regarded 
as commonplace. I cannot begin to indicate the plots of 
the many stories Mr. Gordon gives us: the theme of change 
or loss of faith is a frequent and moving one. In The Lighter 
Sentence, for instance, an old man, who has been told that 
his brilliant son at the University of Vienna has “ abjured 
Judaism,” hurries to Vienna and finds, to his rejoicing, that 
his son is not converted, but only dead. In The Riots the 
famous author and wit, Arfalov, cannot forget amid flattery 
and fortune the fact of his origin—especially when the 
massacre of his fellow-Jews is going on (he lives in Russia) 
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at the other end of the town. His real name is Rafalov, 
to which the assumed name bears a striking resemblance : 
but doubtless Arfalov is better than no change. From 
various points of view I must recommend God’s Remnant: it 
is a wide and varied study of racial problems and psychology : 
it is an intimate study of many human emotions: it has 
wit as well as tenderness—and it is, though sometimes 
crude and wordy, something uncommonly like a work of 
genius. GERALD GOULD. 


LIBERTY AND AUTHORITY 


IN THE STATE 


Europe Unbound. By L. Marcu Parurrs. Duckworth, 
6s. net. 


Authority, Liberty, and Function. By Ramiro De Maeztv. 
Allen and Unwin. 4s. 6d. net. 


Germanism from Within. By A. D. McLaren. Constable. 
7s. 6d. net. 

These three books are to be classified as war books, and 

they are all concerned with that insoluble problem which 
formed the core of the apple which poor Eve ate in the 
Garden of Eden, the problem of Liberty and Authority. The 
value of a war book varies in inverse proportion to its con- 
nection with the war. That is the reason why there is a great 
gulf fixed, so far as value is concerned, between Mr. 
McLaren’s book and the other two. Mr. McLaren never 
breaks away from the temporary phenomena of the war: 
his book is a careful, well-informed, long account of 
Deutschtum, or rather Preussentum, in its most super- 
ficially unpleasant aspects, by a Briton who has lived for 
many years in Germany. As an account of the obvious 
evils of a society based upon rigid internal authority and 
external aggression, it is adequate, and it can be recom- 
mended to all who are not yet tired of flogging dead German 
asses, 
The other two books are of high and permanent value, 
though in style, method, and outlook they are extra- 
ordinarily different. Mr. Phillipps’s book is a closely-knit 
whole, an historical and political study of liberty in nine- 
teenth century Europe. It is never superficial, but it never 
strays far from history, and it relies mainly upon analysis 
of political and social motives. Mr. De Maeztu is as dis- 
cursive as Sterne ; his agile mind leaps lightly over history, 
using the stepping-stones of metaphysics and ethics and 
psychology and biology indiscriminately. Yet, though it 
suffers seriously from the defect of discursiveness, it is a 
book which attempts to go deeply to the root of things, 
and makes a real contribution to the science of society and 
government. 

Mr. Phillipps would say that the struggle of ideas behind 
the material struggle of the war itself is a struggle of liberty 
against authority. He begins by objecting to a statement 
in the Times that “if only we could ensure the obedience 
of citizens to good laws the problem of government would 
be solved for ever.” Liberty consists, he says, in the right 
to make laws, and that is what we are fighting for; and he 
seems to consider that the quality of the laws is less im- 
portant than the right to make them. Here he accepts the 
ordinary philosophical basis of English political science, and 
therefore differs from Mr. De Maeztu fundamentally ; and 
in this region he is far less satisfactory than Mr. De Maeztu, 
because he does not attempt deeply to probe the premises 
of his belief. The value of his book, as we have indicated, 
consists rather in his analysis of national and international 
politics in so far as they have affected and been affected by 
the current conceptions of authority and liberty. His 





tracing of the connection between Christianity and the ideal 
of liberty, though not, of course, entirely original, is very 
well done. Again, he has a most interesting comparison 
between English Toryism and German Toryism embodied 
in the Prussian ideal of government. German Toryism, 
though it is the negation of liberty, is at least a great con- 
structive ideal and has had, therefore, the force of an ideal; 
behind English Toryism there has been no ideal at all, for 
its main motive has been a desire to “ act more or less 
surreptitiously as a drag on the wheel of progressive politics.” 
But the best part of his book is towards the end, where he 
traces the failure of modern Liberalism to the loss of all 
political ideals: and he shows how, under the impulse of 
utilitarianism and individualism, Liberalism lost its concep- 
tion of liberty and began to appeal solely to a spirit of pure 
commercialism in government and politics. Mr. Phillipps 
is himself a Liberal, and his account of the Liberal campaign 
over the Insurance Act should be pondered over by all 
students of political history. 

An adequate criticism of Mr. De Maeztu’s book would run 
to inordinate length. He is on the track of a new political 
philosophy, and he would, we imagine, be the first to acknow- 
ledge that the fact is in no small measure due to his basing 
it largely upon the ethical doctrines of that remarkable 
book, Principia Ethica, by G. E. Moore. Not one person in 
a thousand has probably ever heard of Principia Ethica, 
yet, as events are very slowly proving after thirteen years, 
Mr. Moore’s book marked the beginning of an epoch in 
metaphysical, ethical, and political thought. Mr. De 
Maeztu applies Mr. Moore’s theory of the objectivity of 
goodness and badness to the phenomena of government and 
politics. From this we get a new conception of the State 
and other associations, and hence a new conception of 
liberty and authority. A most valuable portion of his work 
is the criticism of all “ the existing subjective conceptions ” 
of political “‘ goods.” Thus he would argue that the good- 
ness of a law does not depend upon its having been made by 
particular persons or a particular person, but on whether 
it leads to the existence of good things. Mr. De Maeztu 
criticises the ordinary political conception that certain things 
are politically good because they are done by certain persons 
or classes of persons. Hence he entirely rejects the concep- 
tion of political rights and liberty in Mr. Phillipps’s sense. 
He is just as vehement in rejecting the German notion of 
authority. And he is, it must be confessed, more successful 
as a critic than where he attempts himself to construct. 
Seeing that what we should aim at is the production and 
maintenance of things which are “ objectively ” good, he is 
led to hold that the art of politics consists in “ finding the 
means to make legally enforceable the maintenance and the 
promotion of cultural and vital goods.” In practice this 
comes perilously near the Prussian doctrine of authority and 
the supremacy of the State, even though you profess, as 
Mr. De Maeztu does, to get rid of the State and to bring in 
Guild Socialism—as is shown by the fact that he contem- 
plates with approval the idea that maternity should be 
made compulsory. Where he goes wrong, we suggest— 
and it is a rather fundamental error—is in not seeing that if 
we should aim at the production of things which are “ objec- 
tively ” good, men and women and their states of mind are 
in fact things in this sense, and infinitely the most important 
things. You do not therefore solve the difficulty of liberty 
and authority by saying that society should compel people 
to produce and maintain things which are objectively good, 
because (1) this assumes that society always knows better 
than the individual what things are objectively good, and 
(2) the state of mind of a person or class of persons, com- 
pelled against their will to do something, may in itself 
constitute something objectively bad which will outweigh 
any of the goods to which it is a means. 
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THE NEAR PAST 


The Middle Years. By Karuarine Tynan. Constable. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Few modern autobiographies depend for their interest 
upon the intellectual and spiritual history of their writers. 
Mrs. Hinkson’s (a sequel to Twenty-five Years) certainly 
does not. She is anything but self-analytical. Even her 
outward experiences are not made very interesting. She 
lacks the power of giving anything more than a very mild 
interest to her personal career, the conversations she has 
had, the things she has seen; and though, here and there, 
as in the pathetic story of the old sea-captain who lived 
next door to her at Ealing, she does give dignity and interest 
to a common episode, the reader is tempted to skip most 
of the pages in which her private life is dealt with. We 
learn little about the narrator from them, save that she is 
the sort of person towards whom it would be impossible 
to feel anything but kindly, and the sort of author who 
exploits and damages her talents by pouring out an immense 
amount of verse and prose for an ever-ready market. “ You 
have such a wholesome kind of heart,” “ A. E.” accurately 
tells her. She has a way of making friendships with the 
most admirable and accomplished people she meets, and 
she regards her own work with a complacency which is 
entirely redeemed from offensiveness by its naiveté. This 
does not take us very far: the result is that all the way 
through her book it is to other people we look for the in- 
terest. Our eyes are constantly on the alert for an anecdote, 
however slight, of some person eminent enough to make all 
his “ana” worth having, or for a letter from someone 
whose letters we want. The “anecdotes” are not, as a 
rule, very exciting. It is not because the author has had 
insufficient opportunity. She has met almost everybody 
and talked to almost everybody. She mentions people 
continually : if we, for example, wete Mr. and Mrs. Meynell, 
we should get bored stiff by the reiterated appearance of 
our names in these pages. But she has not the knack of 
noticing and fixing the significant things or recording the 
typical remarks. She gives us a glimpse or two of Francis 
Thompson, but he doesn’t say very much. It is amusing 
to learn that, during the Spanish-American War, when 
the genteel classes here were mainly pro-Spanish, Thompson 
offered to conduct a polite assembly to a dozen neighbouring 
pubs where every man would be a pro-American. The early 
“Willie Yeats” frequently appears. Politics bored him 
and “he always became abstracted at the dinner-table 
when politics were uppermost and retired into himself 
murmuring poetry.”” And Mrs. Hinkson gives an enthusiastic 
account of Lionel Johnson, one of the most lovable men of 
his time. She refutes with indignation the scandal about 
his dying of drink. He fell off a high stool at the counter 
of the “ Green Dragon ” (now, alas, no more) and fractured 
his skull, “ which was abnormally thin—as thin as a young 
child’s.” 

The literary small-talk, however, is greatly exceeded in 
interest by the letters. The letters from Mr. Yeats would 
alone make the volume worth having. In his early stages 
he wrote at great length about his work to Katharine 
Tynan, and his admirable critical sense is shown con- 
tinually. He is acute in his contrast of the pre- 
Raphaelites’ women and these of Browning and Tennyson ; 
he warns his correspondent against colour for colour’s 
sake. He finds Henley very “ cobwebby ” and not very 
spontaneous : 


To me Henley’s great fault is his form. He is never accidental, 
but always preconceived. His poems are forced into a mould. 
I dislike the school to which he belongs. A poem should be a law 
to itself as plants and beasts are. It may be ever so much finished, 
but all finish should merely make plain that law. 


In 1888 he writes of a new book of his own: 


I have been, I fear, somewhat inarticulate! I had indeed some- 
thing I had to say. Don’t know that I have said it. All seems 
confused, incoherent, inarticulate. Yet this I know, I am no idle 
poetaster. My life has been in my poems. To make them I have 
broken my life in a mortar, as it were. I have brayed in it youth 
and fellowship, peace and worldly hopes. I have seen others enjoy- 
ing while I stood alone with myself—commenting—commenting, a 
mere dead mirror on which things reflect themselves. I have buried 
my youth and raised over it a cairn—of clouds. Some day I shall 
be articulate perhaps. 


He finds London a bad place for writers, who get into small, 
homogeneous minorities. Sligo is better, where you talk 
to all classes in a day’s walk. And in the midst of his 
intimate discussions he records the views of the people he 
meets: how William Morris told him he only made a 
hundred a year out of his books, and how the otherwise 
likeable Henley was spoilt by the flocks of journalists 
around him : 

I hate journalists. There is nothing in them but tittering, jeering 
emptiness. They have all made what Dante calls the Great Refusal 
—that is, they have ceased to be self-centred, have given up their 
individuality. I do not, of course, mean people like O’Brien, who 
have a message to deliver, but the general run—especially the 
successful ones. The shallowest people on the ridge of 
the earth. 


Other letters include several characteristically charming 
and sensitive ones from George Wyndham, who fascinated 
Mrs. Hinkson, as he did everyone else. He writes about lite- 
rature (he “ revelled in” The Crock of Gold, for instance), 
he encloses poems of his own, and he sends an affecting answer 
to a letter written after his Irish debacle: 


And now we have only got to wait for the next chance of helping 
somebody, whoever he may be, to get something done. You must 
never for one moment allow yourself to believe that Ireland is 
unlucky or that she brings ill-luck. The great thing is to 
be quite sure that—* All we have hoped and dreamed of good shall 
exist, not in its semblance but itself.” If enough people believe 
that, a great many will live to see it. 


7) 99 


The letters from “A. E.” are fewer: the best are—it is 
like “ A. E.”—efforts to advertise younger writers. “ The 
greatest pleasure I find in life,” he says, “ is discovering 
new young poets.” As entertaining as anything in the 
book are various effusions from unknown admirers. One 
lady wrote a long effusion beginning : 

Dear Madam,—Will you out of pure kindness trouble to take 
my ‘“ Beautiful Chimes ” to a pub., a good pub., and ask him if he 
will pay me for it? Id take £1 or two. I want to get into the 
known reviews. If I sell myself it is slow work. I don’t like to 
ask if you would write short preface. It has been read to several. 
They seemed very affected. Our Bishop’s wife had 12 copies ; 
the Dean 50. All say they like it; but two women’s rights women 
do not like it. 


Various domestic details lead up to the telegraphic con- 
clusion, “How get stamps? Husband hates bills. So 
cross. All men alike.” 

The scholars of the future may find that this letter throws 
light upon that difficult ballade of Mr. Chesterton’s which 
has the refrain: ‘“ Will someone take me to a pub. ?” 


ECONOMIC PROTECTIONISM 


Economic Protectionism. By Josrer GRUNZEL. Edited by 
EvucEN von Puruppovircu. Humphrey Milford. 
8s. 6d. net. 


Among the manifold activities of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace is the preparation and pub- 
lication of treatises on every conceivable subject bearing 
on war, from which economic controversies are rightly not 
excluded. A learned Austrian was commissioned to give an 
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account of the Protectionist Movement, which now dominates 
all Europe outside one or two of the smaller nations and, for 
the present, these islands. The result is a volume full of 
instruction to all who are dabbling in “ tariff reform.” The 
author deals scarcely at all with abstract economic theory, 
and only incidentally with economic history. The bulk of 
his work is taken up with a description of all the innumerable 
devices to which Protectionist Governments are driven on 
the Continent in their quest for a “ scientific *’ promotion of 
home industries at the expense of those of other countries. 
It is interesting to see how small a part is played by the 
primitive device, beyond which our own protectionists have 
searcely progressed, of putting Customs duties on imports. 
The “new theory of Protectionism” is based on securing to 
the industries of one’s country the largest possible market ; 
“the home market is not pre-empted because a market in 
foreign countries is despised,” but only because (and only 
when) it is subject to Government control; and preference 
is always shown to those industries which promote other 
industries. In pursuance of this policy the up-to-date Pro- 
tectionist, as he is here described, uses the manipulation of 
freight rates ; “‘ veterinary police-power exclusions ” (under 
the pretence of cattle disease) ; protective measures affecting 
food products ; patent laws and trade marks ; “ swadeshi ” 
popular boycotts ; artful and concealed bounties on exports ; 
hidden concessions in railway rates ; shipping subventions ; 
banking influence; “utilisation of the antipathy to 
foreigners’; barriers to nationalisation; discouragement 
of the export of capital; inducements to tourists and 
rentier settlers ; discouragement of some sorts of immigration 
and some sorts of emigration; and even certain specious 
developments of international legislation. Under all these 
heads the author supplies a wealth of illustrative examples, 
drawn from the practice of Protectionist Governments in 
nearly all countries. 

The author evidently believes that these measures—some 
of them appearing to us below the line of what is morally 
permissible even between nations—achieve their end of in- 
creasing the aggregate home production and wealth. What 
he does not distinguish is the total effect on the several 
classes or social strata. He does not enable us to see whether 
the wage-earners gain or lose by the augmented production, 
trade and wealth that Protectionism is assumed to secure for 
the nation. He notes, for instance, with objective impar- 
tiality, but only incidentally, that “ it has been observed in 
Europe that duties on grain have not increased the profits of 
agriculture . . . the higher prices of grain have been simply 
capitalised into higher land values ’*—a result which may be 
held to justify such duties to the Prussian “ Junker ” or the 
French peasant proprictor, but will not commend them in 
Great Britain. Nor does he help us to disentangle the psycho- 
logical effect of Protectionism on the directors of industry. 
Will the possession of a secure market, from which competi- 
tors are excluded, stimulate these industrial magnates to 
greater exertions, or tend to stagnation? Perhaps the 
answer depends on the national temperament. It depends, 
too, in some degree, on the effect which Protectionism has 
upon the form of industrial organisation. If Protectionism, 
and the desire for secure possession of a market, results in 
such combinations as will lead from free competition among 
producers to “ trustification,” in which the consumer has to 
pay whatever monopoly price will yield the largest aggregate 
tribute to the trust, how are we to estimate the profit and 
loss to the community ? These are the questions which this 
able exposition of the policy of Protectionism does not 
answer. Butinits variety of devices and wealth of examples 
drawn from actual practice it ought to be a useful armoury 
for those who are confidently looking forward, after the war, 
to drawing up a “ scientific tariff” for the Allies—and for 
ourselves | 





SHORTER NOTICES 


Some Russian Heroes, Saints and Sinners, Legendary and Historical. 
By Sonia E. Howe. Williams and Norgate. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mrs. Howe’s series of historical works on Russia has, for its third 
volume, a number of sketches of interesting figures from more or less 
prehistoric times down to 1681. Her subjects have apparently been 
chosen with regard to their dramatic value rather than to their historical 
importance, but the author never allows herself to forget that the 
reader must, at all costs, learn the history of Russia. Her characters 
are a varied crew. The extremes, perhaps, are Ivan the Terrible, who 
has a long chapter to himself, and Predslava and Gradislava, the 
daughters of a twelfth-century Prince of Polotsk, whose story will 
certainly reappear in the non-local pages of many a parish magazine. 
Boris Godunov has been left over for a subsequent volume, but there 
is a fascinating chapter about the False Dmitri who displaced him: the 
energetic young impostor, probably a Pole by origin, whom everybody 
took up, and who, as the supposed son of Ivan the Terrible, became 
Emperor of Russia, and carried on a correspondence with James I. and 
two Popes. 


American Debate: A History of Political and Economic Controversy 
in the United States, with Critical Digests of Leading Debates. By 
Dr. M. M. Minter. Putnam. 2 Vols. 20s. net. 

We draw attention to this book, not only as containing convenient 
summaries of all the great controversies of America for the past couple 
of centuries, but also because of its novel form. It is partly a history— 
the story of each issue is succinctly but interestingly given. It is 
partly an exposition of political science, with naive footnote references 
to ** points *’ for contemporary controversialists on Woman Suffrage, 
Trade Unionism, Proportional Representation, the Referendum, &c. 
It is partly a collection of brief biographies of all the Americans who 
have moved their country by political argument. But this medley of 
history, political exposition and biography is based throughout on 
incessant quotation from the speeches of these heroes. The result is 
a quite interesting work of what the French call vulgarisation, calculated 
to be of use in that education of the average citizen in the past politics 
of his nation, to which so much more deliberate attention is paid in 
the United States than in this country. The English student will find 
it not only a handy guide to all the controversies from ‘* Writs of 
Assisance ” to ‘* Secession,” and from ‘** Land Titles ” to the Lincoln 
Election, but also full of human and historical interest. The question 
arises whether a similar book might not very usefully be written for 
the United Kingdom. 


England: From Earliest Times to the Great Charter, By Ginent 
Srone. Harrap. 10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Stone’s book, which is the first of a series, might have been better 
written ; but it might have been worse, its substantial material partially 
compensating for a heavy style. It is at its best when it confines itself 
to straightforward exposition of events. It is easier, that is to say, 
with the things themselves rather than their significances. This kind 
of thing, for instance: ‘* The ninth century indeed witnessed a 
temporary decline in learning and the arts, but it saw an improvement 
in the national character.” Then again, it is surely an extraordinary 
inadequacy in a history of Early England, running to 620 pages, to 
dismiss the guilds in a single short paragraph. Such a sin of omission 
needs no comment. Nor is Mr. Stone on very firm ground with Anglo- 
Saxon literature. He talks of Caedmon without mentioning the fact that 
modern research has stripped him of all his achievement, except a 
dozen or so lines of the ‘* Song of Creation.”” And Mr. Stone should 
have pointed out the characteristic of Anglo-Saxon poetry. That 
characteristic is, in one word, rhetoric, which is in itself a complete 
contradiction of the old fallacy as to the simplicity of the art of the 
Saxons. And it is foolish to mention Milton in the same breath with 
Caedmon and Cynewulf. Still, within his limits Mr. Stone has done 
a good, solid piece of work. 


Jean Jaures, Socialist and Humanitarian. By Marcaretr Pease. 
With Introduction by J. Ramsay MacDonatp, M.P. Headley 
Brothers. 2s. net. 

About a year after the murder of Jaurés an admirable study was 
published in Paris, under the title of Jean Jaurés: L’ Homme, Le 
Penseur, Le Socialiste, by M. Charles Rappaport. On this work 
Mrs. Pease’s book is very largely based. Her study is, nevertheless, 
not worthy of its subject. The author has paid too much attention 
to the reflection of Jaurés, and too little to the man himself. We 
find some extraordinary omissions from the book. The great Jaurés- 
Clemenceau debate in the Chamber in the middle of 1906, which 
virtually determined the line to be taken by the newly-elected group 
of Unified Socialists, is not even mentioned. Jaurés’ monumental 
Histoire Socialiste, 1789-1900, is also unnamed, and L’ Armée Nouvelle 
is explained only so far as it deals with the organisation of the army. 
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Jaurés’ work in connection with the International is barely hinted 
at. The author is at her best in dealing with Jaurés’ part in the 
Dreyfus affair, and when describing the gradual evolution of his 
theories of Socialism in practice. Jaurés began life with a strongly 
radical bias. He wrote a Latin thesis ‘‘ On the origins of German 
Socialism ” in order to obtain his doctorate. And yet, while he was 
writing this, ie was apparently unaware of the fact that French 
Socialism yet existed! After his discovery of Socialism in his own 
country, and his immediate conversion to it, Jaurés never ceased to 
lament the gap between University thought and the outside world. 
One of his favourite ideas, worked out at length in L’ Armée Nouvelle, 
was that the officers should not remain a class apart, but that two- 
thirds of them should live a civilian life, attending classes on military 
and other subjects at the Universities. Well, we shall see. This 
would not be the first of his prognostications to be fulfilled. 


THE CITY 


N the City the change of Government is regarded 
with mixed feelings, according to personal predilec- 
tions, but there is no doubt as to the satisfaction 

with which it views the inclusion of business men in the 
Government, and the selection of such men as Lord 
Devonport, Lord Rhondda, Sir Albert Stanley, and Sir 
Joseph Maclay is cordially approved. One gathers, however, 
that a good deal of apprehension is felt as to the extent 
to which the Government may be influenced by Labour 
in “ interfering with business.” As to City opinion 
about Germany’s latest move, it is difficult to get a very 
clear idea of it, each man one meets at first merely re-echoing 
the opinion expressed by his favourite morning journal, 
but it appears to be generally thought that, robbed of all 
its bombast, the speech of the German Chancellor does 
mark an advance in the direction of peace; so War Loan 
has firmed up a bit, and many securities which stand to 
lose by the cessation of war have fallen. There is another 
good reason why War Loan should go higher, this being 
that, at its present price of a little over 95, it looks like 
being a very profitable investment. The general impression 
is that a new War Loan will be coming along within three 
or four weeks. It is not likely that the Government will be 
able to issue it on lower terms than, say, a 5 per cent. Loan 
at par—and it may even be more favourable to the investor. 
As the 4} per cent. War Loan carries with it the right of 
being accepted at its face value as cash, in payment of any 
new Loan, this would mean that a purchaser now of £100 
44 per cent. War Loan costing, say, £95 10s., would be 
securing £100 of the new War Loan yielding at least 5 per 
cent., at which price the yield to him would be 5} per cent. ; 
and there is always the possibility that the new Loan may 
give an even higher yield. If this reasoning is correct, 
on the new Loan making its appearance the 4} per cent. 
Loan should rise in price until it is practically equal to 
the issue price of the new Loan. 
co ok ae 

By an unforeseen coincidence, one of the German concerns 
recently purchased by Lord Rhondda offered to the public 
£100,000 7} per cent. Preference Shares a day or two after 
that gentleman’s Cabinet appointment was announced. 
The company referred to is the Anglo-Continental Guano 
Works, Ltd., of which the President of the Local Government 
Board is or was chairman. The Preference Shares are 
offered at par, and the 500,000 Ordinary Shares of 2s. each 
are being taken up by the directors. The London business 
of this concern was established in 1878; it owns large 
works with a sulphuric acid plant for the manufacture of 
fertilisers, on a freehold site of eight and a half acres of 
land near the Victoria Docks, having a river frontage on 
the Thames and being connected with the Great Eastern 
Railway by a siding. The assets as at December 38ist 
Jast were valued at £417,582, and the price paid to the 


Public Trustee for the whole of the assets as at the beginning 
of this month is £325,000. No promotion profits are being 
made. For the four years to 1913 the profits varied between 
£26,200 and £29,400. In 1914 they fell to £9,000, but last 
year reached £47,200. Besides the chairman, the Board 
includes his daughter (Lady Mackworth) and Sir Ernest 
Clarke. Our legislators seem to be picking up good German 
businesses, as Sir Richard Cooper, the Member for 
Walsall, at the auction held on Tuesday last, bought up the 
entire plant and stock in trade of the Odol undertaking at 
what seems to be the very low price of £3,300. 
* ok * 

Among other miscellaneous items of news during the 
week is the announcement that our most enterprising 
bank—the London City and Midland Bank—is opening a 
branch in Petrograd. There is no doubt that in many 
quarters active preparations are being made to push trade 
with Russia after the war, so there may be some profitable 
business for this bank. Our Russian friends have their 
own banks in London, so cannot well object to the compli- 
ment being returned. Lancashire spinning companies seem 
to be doing very well, for, according to Mr. Frederick W. 
Tattersall’s analysis, out of sixty-two leading cotton-spinning 
companies sixty made a profit during the twelve months 
ended November, and only two a loss; the total profit 
for the twelve months, after paying interest on loans and 
allowing for depreciation, working out at 11°22 per cent. 
per annum, against less than 1 per cent. for 1915. Another 
interesting item is the announcement by the Harpenden 
Rubber Company that it has been decided not to pay an 
interim dividend owing to the shortage of staff; in other 
words, presumably owing to inability to write out the 
dividend warrants. As the interim dividend this time 
last. year was 25 per cent., this is a temporary hardship 
to shareholders, who, if they are enterprising, will organise 
a volunteer corps for that not unpleasant task. 

* ok * 

Shipping company shares have been weak on the further 
control of the industry which is anticipated, which may 
temporarily reduce the huge earnings. The companies 
have, however, had time enough to accumulate enormous 
reserves, and the first two or three years after peace should 
prove exceedingly profitable to them. This seems to be 
fully realised by some of the big people in the industry, for 
as soon as the leading shares fall to a certain figure good 
buying is perceptible. That profits have been made is 
shown by some figures that have been published in connection 
with the International Mercantile Marine, the great Morgan 
combine. The company’s financial year ends the 31st inst., 
so it will be some time before the figures are available ; 
but for the first seven months of the year the total net 
earnings work out at the rate of over £13,000,000 per 
annum, as compared with £2,000,000 in 1918 and a loss of 
£60,000 in 1914. 

* * * 

Trade reports from the United States are to the effect 
that the shortage of semi-finished steel is becoming serious. 
Most steel-makers are heavily over-sold, and some of them 
are nine months behind with their deliveries, whilst finishing 
mills are working short time through lack of material. 
This does not tend to lower prices in this industry for some 
time to come, for the railroads have not been renewing 
their equipment up to the level of previous years. 

* ak ok 

The rubber market is very firm on the continued rise 
in the price of that commodity, and if there is to be any 
activity at all in the share markets during the next few 


months, it will probably be in this section. 
Emit Davies. 
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FOR THE RIGHT. 


Essays and Addresses by Members of the Fight 
for Right Movement. Cloth. 5s. net. 


These essays deal with the spiritual, intellectual, and 
practical aspects of the society’s work. The writers in- 
clude Lord Bryce, Sir Francis Younghusband, Sir Fred- 
erick Pollock, Dr. Gilbert Murray, and Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett. 
THE FUTURE OF MILITARISM. 

An Examination of F. Scott Oliver's “ Ordeal by 
Battle.” By ROLAND. Cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 


“* Roland’s’ book is a diverting and at the same time 
effective piece of rapier-like criticism. . . . It isa 
masterly piece of reasoning, and a piece of clever writing ; 
by far the best controversial book on the war.” 

—The Daily Chronicle. 


HOSPITAL DAYS. 


By PLATOON COMMANDER, Author of “ With 
My Regiment.” Cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 
“A descriptive narrative, with considerable distinction 


as to style, and an intimate personal feeling begetting a 
genuine interest in the reader.’"—Daily Mail. 





THE REAL GERMAN RIVALRY. 


By Sir SWIRE SMITH, LL.D. Paper cover, 1s. 
net ; cloth, 2s. net. 
In this book Sir Swire Smith gives his views on the 


future of English commerce and industry, and the right 
mode of competing with Germany and other countries. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Lrp., 1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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PRICE THREU PENCE. 


AnALLIED 
PEACE 


Being an unofficial forecast of the 
Terms of Peace 


THE NEED FOR THE DISCUSSION 
OF PEACE TERMS 

THE DISARMING OF GERMANY 
THE NEW MAP 

THE GERMAN COLONIES 
REPARATION 

THE DESTRUCTION OF PRUSSIAN 
MILITARISM 


To be obtained from all Newsagents and 
Railway Bookstalls, price threepence, or by 
post (fourpence) from the Publisher, New 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen St., Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 




















TYPE WRITING. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


Tons description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand. 
Me ists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported. — 
—— TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
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[-— THE TREATMENT OF ARMENIANS —| 
IN THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 


DOCUMENTS PRESENTED TO 
VISCOUNT GREY OF FALLODEN 


(late Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs). 
WITH A PREFACE BY 


VISCOUNT BRYCE 


This book is a body of testimony from people who were 
either victims or eyewitnesses of the Turkish Atrocities. 

It is a record full of unparalleled horrors, but it is 
equally full of dramatic incidents, heroic acts, unforeseen 
situations, and sudden revelations of human character. 
In fact, these extraordinary documents “ give an illu- 
minating impression of Near Eastern Life.” 


_ __ In Cloth, 684 pp. 3s. net. Postage 6d. extra. 
-——— FOR OUR SOLDIERS — 


An Address by His Eminence CARDINAL MERCIER 
on the day of the National Féte, delivered at Sainte 
Gedule, Brussels, 


In stiff cover, TWOPENCE, plus 1d. postage. 
-—— AFTER TWO YEARS — 


Containing H.M. the King’s Messages to the Sovereigns 
and Heads of the Allied States along with their Replies. 
Also Speeches by the Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. A. Bonar 
Law, Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, Rt. Hon. D. Lloyd George. 
In stiff cover, THREEPENCE, postage 2d. extra. 


THE VERDICT OF INDIA —= 

By Sir MANCHERJEE BHOWNAGREE. 

German literature has been widely distributed in India, 
accusing the British nation of grossly misgoverning the 
land. It is high time that the verdict of the people of 
India should be pronounced on the case, so that other 
nations may be made to realise what hideous fictions are 
sought to be passed off on them. 

In stiff cover, TWOPENCE, postage 1d. extra. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, St. Paul's House, Warwick 


os Square, E.C. 



































THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 
ENGLISH AND EUROPEAN POTTERY, 
EMBROIDERIES, RUGS, SHOES, &c. 
SPECIAL EXHIBIT OF CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 





PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Three Copies - 15/- Six Copies - 28/- 
(by appointment only). EDITH BUSHELL. 
Address: clo THE PEASANT SHOP, &c 
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of the Soldiers 


the Trenches) 


By EMILE CAMMAERTS. 
Illustrated by LOUIS RAEMAEKERS. 


Royal 4to. 


{I Is. net. 


[Ready on Monday, Dec. 18th.) 


_ A short Mystery play that was suggested to the author during a visit which he paid to the Belgian front during Christmas week, written 
in the manner of the old mediaval French and English Nativity plays, and with the same genuine and almost childish simplicity. 


In introducing the Virgin and Child among modern soldiers in a miserable dug-out the author has endeavoured to show that the 


spirit in which we are fighting to-day is fundamentally the same as that which inspired the Crusaders and erected the Cathedrals. 











TALES OF THE GREAT WAR 


By Sir HENRY NEWBOLT. 


With 7 Coloured Plates and other Illustrations by NORMAN WILKINSON and CHRISTOPHER 
CLARK. Crown 8vo. 


6s. net. 


“ Siv Henry Newbolt has written a book in which every Englishman will find pride and pleasure.’’-—PAtt, MALL, GAZETTE. 


“ If you want to buy a war book any time between now and Christmas for a boy of school age, here is one he will greatly relish.” 


—DAILy TELEGRAPH. 








BRITISH 


Written and Illustrated by ARCHIBALD THORBURN, F.Z.S. 
an Gilt top. 
“A this 


“A veal treasure. 


«*« A Prospectus may be 


COMPLETION OF THORBURN’S “ BRITISH BIRDS.” 


BIRDS 


With 80 Plates in Colour, showing 430 Species. 4 Vols. 4to. 


£6 6s. net. 


of beauty and a joy for ever to its fortunate possessors.’,—MORNING Post. _ 
This beautiful work is assuredly the last word on birds, and bids fair to be a classic of the subject.” 


—THE SPHERE. 
had on application. 





Tokens of the Eighteenth Century con- 


nected with Booksellers & Bookmakers, 

Authors, Printers, Publishers, Engravers& Paper Mekers 
By W. LONGMAN. With Illustrations. 8vo. 6s. net. 

“A caveful, scholarly study of a special section of one of the 

byways of social lore.’-—THE TIMES. 


Italy in the War 
By SIDNEY LOW. With 32 Full-page Illustrations and 3 
Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
“A clear, even fascinating, account of Italy's tasks, aims, and 
methods.’’—DAILY MAIL. 





Elements of Military Education 
By W. A. BROCKINGTON, M.A., Director of Education 
for Leicestershire. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

“ The best general handbook on the elements of military training 
we have seen.’’—VOIUNTEER FORCE GAZETTE. 

Through a Dartmoor Window 
By BEATRICE CHASE. With 8 Illustrations. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

“ The Dartmoor folk of whom she tells ave a most delightful set 
of friends to meet.’’—THE SPECTATOR. 


The Diplomat 
By GUY FLEMING, Author of ‘‘ Half Lights,’’ ‘‘ Mostly 
True,” &c., &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Pilgrimage. Poems 
By ERIC SHEPHERD. Fcap. 8vo. 





Crown 











3s. 6d. net. 


“* Reaches a high level, both for the inspiration of the thought | 


and for its technical accomplishment.’’—TuE ‘TIMEs. 


Sermons and Sermon Notes by the 
Rev. B. W. Maturin 





Edited by WILFRID WARD. With a Portrait. Crown 

8vo. 6s. net. 
“A noble and touching tribute of one dead Catholic to another.’ 
—THE MONTH. 








NEW EDITION, REVISED. 


Principles of Electric Wave Tele-| 


graphy and Telephony 
PY A. FLEMING, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., Pender Professor 
o! ectri 


cal Engineering in the University of London, &c. | 


With Plates and numerous other Illustrations. 8vo. 


30s. net. 


The Fairy Book Series 
Edited by ANDREW LANG. 


Fully Illustrated in Black and White. 
Those volumes marked * have Coloured Pictures as well. 
: Crown 8vo, Gilt Top, 3s. 6d. net each. 
“‘ The unrivalled series of fairy tales edited by Andrew Lang has 
given many golden hours to little people.’"-—THE OUTLOOK. 
THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK. 
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Each volume Feap. 8vo, Gilt Top. Cloth, 2s. net; Leather, 
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—BOoKSELLER. 
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